


How the Best Places to Work in IT reap the payoff of high retention by investing in their staffs’ career goals. PAGE 38 
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REPORT: END 
TT EXPORT 
RESTRICTIONS | 


Defense experts say U.S. controls 
can’t stop global spread of technology 


BY DAN VERTON 
Congress should eliminate all 
export controls on IT because 
they no longer prevent poten- 
tial U.S. 
ting the supercomputing pow- 


adversaries from get- 


er needed to produce weapons 
of mass destruction, according 
to a report released last week 


BAR ASSN. MAY 
OPPOSE UCITA 


Wants full revision of 
software licensing law 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 

The American Bar Association 
may vote at its annual meeting 
in August to oppose UCITA 
unless the controversial soft- 
ware licensing law 
sively revised. 

The ABA's Tort 
ance Practice Section, a major 
group within the Washington- | 
based organization, stated in a | 
recent resolution obtained by 
Computerworld that UCITA 

UCITA, page 69 | 


is exten- 


and Insur- 


by national security experts. 

A 28-member commission, 
headed by former Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense John Hamre 
and former National Security 
Adviser Brent Scowcroft, pro- 
duced the report, titled “Com- 
puter Exports and National Se- 
curity in a Global Era: New 
Tools for a New Century.” Part 
of a policy review conducted 
by the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies in Wash- 
ington, it could give steam to 
legislative changes under con- 
sideration in Congress. 

The 54-page study 
cludes that export controls on 
IT must now be “fundamen- 
tally reassessed” because they 
no longer constrain the mili- 
of other nations. 
starting 


con- 


tary activities 
“Moreover, they are 


to impinge on the vitality of | 


the U.S. economy, potentially 
eroding an industry that Amer- 


ica needs for its long-term vi- | 


GROCER 10 SAVE POWER USING WEB 


may not | 


tality,” the report states. 
Surprisingly, the report’s 

recommendations 

face the uphill battle in Con- 


| gress that they would have a 


few years ago, said James Lew- 
IT Exports, page 16 
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| Albertson’s Inc. 
| will be 


| any of 206 ¢ 
| markets from a PC at its head- 


It eliminated the weakest IT start-up vendors. T 


GEORGETTE PARSONS, CIO at Mountain 
Um em MECC MC ee mm ea 
on the business conditions of start-up vendors. 


SURVIVORS! 


THE ECONOMIC DOWNTURN HAS DONE USERS ONE FAVOR: 


‘he ones still 


standing tend to have the strongest fundamentals and to focus 


on hot markets such as customer relationship management. 


A Special Report on Emerging Companies 2001 begins on page 48. 


Conservation plan to 


trim $1M in California 
BY BOB BREWIN 
Thanks to a Web- 
based energy-control system, 
this summer 
able to shut off the 
lights in a matter of seconds in 
California super- 


wireless, 


quarters in Boise, Idaho. 
The company expects the 


new system, installed on a rush 
during the past 
months, to shave its energy 
costs and help the state’s elec 
tric utilities conserve power in 
a summer that could be filled 
with rolling blackouts. 

Glenn Barrett, Albertson’s 
senior energy manager, said the 
grocery chain expect 
$1 million from its annual pow- 
er bill through rebates for load 
curtailment as a result of using 

Grocer, page 69 


basis three 


s to cut 


Lights Out 


Albertson’s devised a novel 
way to conserve energy. 
HOW IT WORKS 


® Web browser sends on/off 
signals over a 


« Compa ny expects the system to 


help cut energy costs by $1 million 
per year 





A customer gets throu 


It’s an important moment. How many times a 


day does this happen? Hundreds? Thousands? 
Make the most of every one with Customer 
Relationship Management solutions from Avaya. 
And make customers for life. Here’s how. Unique 
predictive inquiry routing helps anticipate each 
customer’s needs. And puts them through to the 
person in your company who can help them best. 
Communication without boundaries So whether they're clicking, or calling, or e-mailing, 
or whatever, their needs are met. Their questions 
are answered. Their problems solved. Treat people 
better than they ever thought possible with Avaya. 
Call 866-GO-AVAYA or visit avaya.com/solutions/crm 








So, now what? 
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WE DIDN'T JUST JUMP ON THE 
INFRASTRUCTURE BANDWAGON. 
WE BUILT IT. 


It's time to set the record straight. Long before our competitors even added the word “infrastructure” 


to their vocabulary, we were busy creating it. Since we first launched Unicenter? it has become the 


de facto global standard for managing eBusin infrastructure. But we didn‘t stop there—we’re 


also the world leader in security and storage software. Every day, our software handles over 180 
million transactions, protects $50 billion in wire transfers and stores 40 million security exchanges 
Expertise doesn’t happen overnight. It’s taken 25 years of hard work and leadership to get to 
be the best. So when we say you can trust every one of our 18,000 employees around the world 


to deliver the software and service that your eBusiness’ success depends on, we really mean it 





NOVEL NOTEBOOKS 


NEC Computers introduces three small note- 
books, each taking an innovative approach to lap- 
top design. Reviews editor Russell Kay evaluates 

WEB OF TRUST them, along with an ultralight sibling from the 
previous generation. PAGE 58 

EDS Chairman and CEO Dick 

Brown says business leaders 

can’t ignore concerns over pri- 

vacy and must work with gov- 

ernment and consumers to en 

sure that trust is at the center 


of the digital economy. PAGE 30 
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6 A historic pact among rival stor- 
age vendors promises a support 


boon for users. 


7 Portals with transaction capa- 
bilities are being used by some 
companies to connect with part- 
ners and suppliers. 


8 Oracle unveils its 9i database 


and heats up the competition. 


10 Penske Logistics turns trucks 
in its fleet into hubs linked to back 
end systems via wireless LANs and 
satellite connections. 


12 The Navy-Marine Corps in- 
tranet, the largest single govern- 
ment IT project in history, is being 
outsourced to EDS. 


16 A slowing economy leads some 
IT workers to seek jobs in an in- 
dustry some consider recession- 
proof: adult entertainment. 
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34 United Air Lines, Roadway 
Express and Unisys team up to 
provide Internet-based freight ser- 
vice and give FedEx and UPS a run 
for their money. 


36 A gig in the NBA's IT depart- 
ment isn’t all fun and games, says 
CIO Michael Gliedman. 


36 Peter G.W. Keen says the U.S 
has been relegated to the role of 
follower in wireless and mobile 
commerce, which may put pres- 
sure on IT to help catch up. 


38 Best Places to Work: Diversi- 
ty, training and respect for employ 
ees are common elements at out- 
standing IT workplaces. 


42 The market moves so fast that 
a book’s ideas are often old news 
by the time it’s published. But 
Computerworld found some titles 
that have staying power. 


EONLINE For breaking news, updated twice daily at noon and 


visit our Web site. www.computerworld.com/latestnews 


TECHNOLOGY 47 


48 SPECIAL REPORT: The strug- 
gles that Computerworld’s 100 
Emerging Companies to Watch in 
2001 have experienced in today’s 
gyrating market may be good news 
for IT buyers. Since we published 
our list in November, the economy 
has separated some of the winners 
from the losers. 


54 New 26 bit Fibre Channel 
storage products promise to dou- 
ble the speed and bandwidth of 
data transfers across storage-area 


networks. 


56 Security Journal: Security 
manager Vince Tuesday looks at 
managed security providers but 
finds that he can justify his current 
staff head count. 


60 QuickStudy: A real-time oper- 
ating system is specialized control 
software that’s often used in em- 
bedded computing applications. 


Maryfran Johnson writes 
about the roles that a lot of mon 
and very little sense of r 


] 
pi 


pi 


e-commerce start-ups 


ayed in the rise and fall « 


Pimm Fox says a slowet 
my is no reason to start feeling 


down; if you use your IT skills, y« 


just might feel better. 


David Foote tells how to ex 
hort your human resources 


ment to be more innovative 


Thornton May offers five 
to show some IT leadership on 


’ } 
wireless technology 


Frank Hayes says “itty 
screens wil job 
displaying 


But § 


for Web developers. 
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USERS AT RISK? 


Are the licensing changes in Mi- 
crosoft’s Software Assurance Pro- 
gram detrimental to users? Read 
Vincent Everts’ opinion in the 
Operating Systems Community. 
www.computerworld.com/os 


GIVING IT ALL AWAY 


People are giving away their priva- 
cy, including home phone numbers 
and addresses, in alarming num- 
bers. Many teens say it isn’t a big 
deal and that the older generation 
just doesn’t understand. Read Deb- 
orah Radcliff’s latest installment of 
Computerworld Investigates in the 
Security Community. 
www.computerworld.com/security 


A GOOD TALKING-T0 


When was the last time you had a 
good conversation? Surprise and 
delight yourself by joining discus- 
sions about IT’s biggest issues in 
the Computerworld Forums. 
www.computerworld.com/forums 


THANKS FOR 
ALL THE HELP 


Are warnings of e-mail-borne 
viruses worse than the disease? 

In the Security Community, IT pro 
Phil Sullivan weighs in on the mat- 
ter with his thoughts about how 
much traffic the average e-mail 
virus generates as opposed to the 
average e-mail hoax. 
www.computerworld.com/security 
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Palm to Offer $150 
Bluetooth Card 


Palm Inc. announced at the Blue- 
tooth Congress 2001 in Monte Carlo, 
Monaco, last week a Palm Bluetooth 
card that will allow wireless commu- 
nications between Palm handhelds 
and other Bluetooth-enabled devices 
within 30 feet of one another. The 
card, somewhat larger than a post- 
age stamp, can be slipped into an 
expansion slot on a Palm m500 or 
m505 handheld. Jointly developed 
with Tokyo-based Toshiba Corp., the 
card should be available by year's 
end for about $150, said officials at 
Santa Clara, Calif.-based Palm. 

Meanwhile, analysts at Meta 
Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn., pre- 
dicted last week that Bluetooth 
won't be in wide use for two to 
three years, citing the high cost of 
Bluetooth chips and the reluctance 
of manufacturers to install them. 


Multilingual Domain 
Search Launched 


A new start-up, Whonami Ltd., last 
week announced the release of 
what it calls the world’s first inde- 
pendent multilingual global domain 
name search and registration ser- 
vice. Whonami Global Internet 
Name Search Service lets users 
query domain names and phrases 
from an ever-growing worldwide 
list. Users can also search using 
non-Latin alphabets. 


YardVision Tracks 
Rail-Car Movements 


Union Pacific Corp. subsidiary 
Transentric, a St. Louis-based sup- 
ply chain and transportation man- 
agement firm, now offers a tool that 
uses Web-based technology to track 
rail cars in the plant yard, including 
inbound movement from railroads, 
storage of loaded or empty cars, 
inspections, cleaning, loading and 
outbound movement. The tool, 
YardVision, can send switch lists via 
e-mail, electronic data interchange 
or fax. It uses an Oracle database 
and is written in Java and HTML. 
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Vendor Storage Pact 
Seen as Support Boon 


Cooperative service is more important 


than interoperability, say users, analysts 


BY LUCAS MEARIAN 
ON technolo- 
managers who for 
years have been forced 
to piece together multi- 
area net 
(SAN) only to 
lack of support for their instal 


ly get their 


ndor storage 


find a 


WOTKS 


yns may final 


prayers answered 


deal announced last 
of rival stor 
j 


, analysts Said 


i grout 
touted by participat- 
ng vendors such as EMC Corp 
ind IBM as the first example of 
i certified multivendor SAN to 
Net- 
Association 


come from the Storage 
wi ndustry 


(SNIA) 


f the Supported Solutions Fo 


cooperative efforts 


ire being viewed less as an 


interoperability breakthrough 
and more as a coup for users 
looking for a single point of 
contact for technical problems 

John Webster, an analyst at 
Nashua, 


Illuminata Inc. in 


N.H., said the deal was one of 


the top storage-related an 
nouncements in recent memo 
ry. Getting the rival vendors 
“to cooperate when we know 
that out in the field, they're 
*h other, is 


Webster 


missing pieces 


slugging away at ea 
pretty impressive, 
said. The only 
at this point, he added, are fol 
low-through and the involve 
ment of other vendors 


that 


partic- 


ularly companies make 
storage management software 
EMC and IBM signed a se 


ries of cooperative agreements, 


From Rivals to SAN Partners 


The SNIA and six top storage vendors have come together 
I : 
sate the Supported Solutions Forum for the purpose of 
g SAN adoption by offering end users precertified, 


multivendor SANs 


The one shown below runs on Brocade 


Silkworm Fibre Channel switches. So far, there’s only one other 
precertified SAN from the forum, based on McData’s director 


class switches. 


Fibre Channel switches 


am 


Data Zone 1 


Data Zone 2 


} 


alan 


een 


Data Zone 3 Data Zone 4 


Sxernencamereenennre =” 


Vendor storage boxes 


along with storage rivals Com- 
paq Computer Corp. and Santa 
Clara, Calif.-based Hitachi Data 
and network 


Systems Corp., 


switch makers Brocade Com 
munications Systems Inc. in 
San Jose and McData Corp. in 
Broomfield, Colo 

The 


they have tested two SAN de 


companies said that 


signs that use a mix of their 
products and that they plan to 
be the founding members of a 
new storage forum being set 
up by the Mountain View 
Calif.-based SNIA 
Supported 


The Solutions 


Forum will establish a mecha- 
nism for SNIA members to im 
prove storage networking in- 
teroperability through archi- 
tectures that are developed 
and qualified by forum mem 
bers. The SNIA said its plan 
also calls for storage vendors 
to share technical information 
with one another and to devel 
op a code of conduct for coop- 
erative customer support 
Michael Peterson, an analyst 
at Strategic Research Corp. in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., said het- 
erogeneous SANs are already a 
reality, but “the question is, 
who do you go to for support?” 


Mike 


business 


Harrison, director of 
IBM's 
Systems Group, said 


Orbitz Has a$ 


Site suffers from 
glitches, high traffic 


alliances at 


Storage 


BY JENNIFER DISABATINO 
Popularity proved to be a dou- 
ble-edged sword last week for 
Orbitz LLC, the travel market- 
place sponsored by multiple 
airlines that finally launched 
and conducted $4.3 million in 
sales in its first two days. 

Users reported lengthy de- 
lays on the Web site almost as 
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the support agreement is 


meant to get the rival vendors 
away from finger-pointing 
when technical problems arise 
on mixed SANs. 

If users have both EMC and 
IBM devices on a single net- 
work, they “can call IBM about 
any problem they have, and we 
will go through due diligence 
to find out where the problem 
lies,” Harrison said. “If it’s not 
[our] problem, then we pick up 
the phone and call EM¢ 
get them involved.’ 

Donald Swatik, 
dent of global alliances at Hop- 
kinton EMC, 


echoed Harrison’s sentiment. 


and 


vice presi- 


Mass.-based 


Cooperative support agree- 


ments are “many times more 
important than technical inter- 
operability,” he said. 

Bill Homa, CIO at Han 
naford Brothers Co. in Port- 
land, Maine, which runs 112 
grocery stores and pharmacies 
in New England, said the inter- 
operability 
pealing. “We’re probably in the 


promises are ap- 


same boat as everyone else — 
having multiple vendors for 
storage,” Homa said. “Anything 
that would allow their prod- 
ucts to work together gets my 
attention.” 

In a separate deal last week, 
IBM and Hitachi Ltd. agreed to 
license key interfaces to each 
other to make some of their 
products more interoperable. D 


en 


Compt je Re Center 
www.computerworld.com/storagecenter 


aky Takeoff 


soon as it went live and said 
they had trouble getting 
through to the site’s call center, 
where approximately 120 em- 
ployees were overwhelmed by 
more calls for help than ex- 


to 


pected. 

Orbitz said it will hire addi- 
tional call center staff. 

The cause of the delays: A 
fiber-optic cable belonging to 
WorldCom Inc. that feeds Or- 
bitz’s Chicago headquarters 
was accidentally cut on Mon- 
day, slowing traffic to the site. D 
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Users Extend Use of Web Portals to 
supply Chain for Materials Procurement 


As always, integration poses challenges 


BY LEE COPELAND GLADWIN 


‘ 


Bedding maker Sealy Corp. last 
week joined a growing list of 
putting a 
twist on portals: using 


companies that are 
new 
them to conduct business with 
outside suppliers and partners. 

Sealy launched a supplier 
portal to handle procurements 
between its 20 domestic plants 
and its top 20 suppliers, which 
account for 96% of its annual 
purchasing expenditures. 

Browser-based portals, how- 
ever, pose significant legacy 
process and application hur- 
dles for users to overcome be- 
fore the portals become fully 
functional. 

Che Trinity, N.C.-based com- 
pany used to rely on a combi- 
nation of electronic data inter- 
change (EDI) systems, faxes 
and phone calls to purchase 
materials such as_ springs, 
foam, coverings and fiber, said 
Jim Packer, director of e-pro- 
curement at Sealy. 

Packer said the procurement 
portal, developed with tech- 
nology from Palo Alto, Calif.- 
based iPlanet E-Commerce So- 
lutions, will significantly cut 
costs, speed up deliveries and 
add an important measure 
of assurance regarding ship- 
ments. IPlanet is 
between Sun 
Inc. and Netscape Communi- 


an alliance 
Microsystems 


cations Corp. 

“It will take uncertainty out 
of what can be a chaotic situa- 
tion,” said Packer. “We’re build- 
ing 90% of our products to or- 
der, and this communications 
link between us, our suppliers, 
the transportation network and 
plants closes the loop.” 

But Packer said he thinks it 
will take another two years to 
get Sealy’s back-end financial 
inventory and planning sys- 


tems integrated with those of | 


its suppliers. 
Complexities aside, Shawn 


Willett, an analyst at Current 
Analysis Inc. in Sterling, Va., 
said buy-side portals, such as 
those that handle material pro- 
curements from suppliers, are 
the biggest growth area in the 
portal market. 

“It’s a low-risk project for 
IT,” said Willett. “Putting a 
portal together often consoli- 
dates work that already 
been done with content 


has 
and 


provides immediate benefits.” 


One company hoping to gain 
immediate cost benefits from 
its portal Troy, 
Mich.-based Delphi Automo- 


initiative is 


tive Systems Corp. 

In addition to building an 
employee benefits portal, the 
$29 billion parts maker is devel- 
oping a supplier portal to re 
duce about $100 million per 
year in product delivery delays, 
premium freight charges and 
overtime costs, which result 
from poor communication to 
its 5,000 suppliers regarding 
last-minute production changes. 


Peter Janak, CIO at Delphi, 


Oracle Adds Purchasing 
Product to Software Lineup 


Tool with 30-day 
install tackles Ariba, 
Commerce One 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 

Oracle Corp. last week an- 
nounced the July release of an 
online purchasing product that 
analysts say spells trouble for 
struggling business-to-busi- 
ness software competitors. 

Called Procure-to-Pay, the 
Oracle product is designed to 
cover the buy cycle, from pur- 
chases and invoicing to cash 
reconciliation. It will also cov- 
er indirect purchases of goods 
and services such as office 
supplies, temporary staffing 
and insurance. 

According to a recent study 
conducted by Framingham, 
Mass.-based IDC, Oracle lags 
well behind other business-to- 
business procurement vendors 
such as Ariba Inc. and Com- 
merce One Inc. in terms of li- 
censing revenue. However, it’s 
still the world’s second-largest 
software company, with a mas- 
sive installed customer base. 


“This is a really good shot 
the for Oracle,” 
said Karen Peterson, an analyst 
at Gartner Inc. in Stamford, 
Conn. “The other companies 
in this space have a fight on 
their hands.” 

Peterson said that the partic- 
ular strength of Oracle's latest 
release is that it fits in with 


across bow 


the company’s other e-busi 
ness software offerings, such 
as supply chain management 
tools, collaboration 
and application servers. 

It was originally developed 


systems 


as a private service for cus- 
tomers such as The Boeing Co. 
in Seattle and Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. in Woodcliff Lake, N.J., and 


estimates that the custom de- 
velopment project, now in pro- 
totype, will cost $5 million to 
$10 million to build, but the 
majority of those costs will be 
in integrating legacy applica- 
tions to the portal. 

“The portal itself will not be 
that Janak. 
“What’s expensive is interfac- 


expensive,” said 
ing the portal with legacy sys- 
tems.” The portal will link 
Delphi's SAP enterprise re- 
source planning, EDI and nu- 
merous legacy systems. 
Innovative use of portal 
technology is also spurring in- 
creased competition. Just last 
week, BEA Systems Inc. in San 
Jose became the latest vendor 
to toss its hat into the portal 
market ring, introducing Web- 
Logic Portal. Already, offer- 
ings from IBM and Sun — 


doesn’t require Oracle on the 
back end. 

“Despite the fact that it’s all 
anyone’s talked about for the 
past 12 months, procurement 
software is not going to be vi- 
able as a stand-alone solution 
“It’s 
going to be incorporated into 


for long,” Peterson said. 
larger solutions, and Oracle 
has the bigger pieces in place.” 

Scott Wilkerson, a manager 
at Commerce One, 
skepticism about the product’s 
openness. “Oracle always says 
they'll support third-party ef. 
forts, but they haven't 
very effective at proving that in 
the market,” he said. “That’s 
why we're ahead of them de- 


voiced 


been 


spite their efforts to get into 
this space.” 

Greg Speicher, an analyst at 
investment firm Stifel, Nico- 
laus & Co. in Denver, 
Mountain View, Calif.-based 
Ariba and Pleasanton, Calif. 


said 


Procure-to-Pay Power Play 


Oracle will release a new business-to-business procurement 
package in July that analysts say will pose a significant chal- 
lenge to market leaders such as Ariba and Commerce One. 


> Presourced catalogs, as well as requisitioning, purchasing, in- 
voicing, receiving, payments, electronic banking, automatic cash 
reconciliation and reporting functions are included. 


> Installation is guaranteed to be completed within 30 days. 
> The system costs roughly $235,000 to install and operate for the 


first year. 


; 


Portal Problems 


Several companies are 
crafting enterprise portals 
to connect with partners 
and suppliers but say there 
are trouble spots such as: 


a Whittling down different 
data presentations to one 
consistent format 


= Creating custom inter- 
faces to back-end legacy 
systems 


= Educating users and con- 
vincing them to abandon 
paper-based processes and 
use new portal applications 


WebSphere and iPlanet 


are among those compar 


fastest-growing produc 


based Comn 
migrate into new < 
intend to survive. 

“As procurement become 
simple add-on to a s 
products, ‘best of breed 
longer an issue,” he said 
Procure-to-Pay is designed 
for a 30-day implement 
Sean Rollings, Oracle’s senior 
director of product mark 
said it will cost approxim 
$235,000 in its first year 
company to implement 
After that, Oracle \ 


charge a licensing fee of $5 ¢ 


operate. 
purchase order line, with a min- 
imum of 5,000 lines per year. 
charge transac- 


Oracle won't 


tion fees outside of a 15-cent 
charge for banking services 
Peterson said that the 30-day 
implementation and $235,000 
buy-in price were both much 
than 
dards in the industry. She not- 


ed that Oracle could touch off a 


lower the current stan- 


price for 
software. 
Michael Schmitt, Ariba’s 


chief marketing officer, said 


war procurement 


Procure-to-Pay wouldn’t affect 
Ariba’s price. He claimed that 
Ariba has a procurement cus- 
tomer base Oracle can’t match 
and that it’s generations ahead 
in terms of technology. 

“We can link 
their suppliers and companies 
like Oracle can’t,” Schmitt 
said. D 


them to all 
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Oracle Escalates 
Database War With 91 


Update faces competition from rival IBM 


BY DAN VERTON 

CLE CORP. this 
week will unveil 
a new 
its flagship data- 


base software that 


version of 


iny executives claim will 
give Oracle a techni- 
over the competition, 

ill also make it the only 
vendor with a major new prod 
in one of the most 


uct release 


markets 


yus database 


announcement Thurs 
long-awaited Ora 
1 database comes at a criti- 
} 


r the software com- 


I ncreased competition 
from rivals IBM and Microsoft 
orp 


has led some longtime 


users and analysts to question 
Oracle’s future position in the 
overall database market 


Oracle executives are un- 


doubtedly “reaching for 
.. because their 


1idable foe [IBM] is 


denly much 


antacid most 


for sud 
and 


wrote independent 


larger 


industry analyst Phil Russom 


in a recent study on the impact 


MasterCard A 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 

MasterCard International Inc. 
claims that its new software can 
bridge the gap between corpo- 
cards and 


rate procurement 


back-end enterprise resource 
planning (ERP) systems. 
Its SmartLink software can 
procurement data from the 
central MasterCard facility in 
St. Louis to ERP systems, such 
as SAP AG’s R/3 server, at user 
sites. Sitting on a company’s 
R/3 server, SmartLink automat- 
} MasterCard’s 
purchasing data and can ap- 
prove transactions, create in- 


voices and feed numbers into 


ically receives 


of IBM’s $1 billion purchase of 
Informix Corp.'s database unit 
in Menlo Park, Calif. 

Oracle, however, claims that 
Oracle9i, with its leading-edge 
clustering technology and im- 
proved management features 
designed to cut costs for users, 
will change the landscape of 
the database market for many 
years to come. The company 


SAP Will Bee 


Seeks to transcend 
ERP legacy at show 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 
Among other tasks this week, 
SAP AG must sell users on its 
big picture of e-business inte- 
gration and Web access. It must 
also bury its image as a compa- 
ny that handles only traditional 
enterprise resource planning 
(ERP) 


sists users standardize on its 


ds Links to E 


the general ledger, cutting the 


functions and that in- 


time, expense, error rates and 
aggravation caused by manual- 
ly managing credit card pur- 
chases, MasterCard said. 

The University of Cape 
Town in South Africa, an SAP 
R/3 shop, has been beta-testing 
SmartLink since February. 

“We were looking for a pur- 
chasing card, but the problem 
was actually moving that [pro- 
curement] data back into our 
ERP system without another 
load of administration,” said 
Linda Harrower, purchasing 
administrator at the university. 

But for the past three 


has already, made 9i available 
for free download to 1.6 million 
application developers. 
“Oracle is coming out with a 
brand-new product at a time 
when our competitors have 
very stale products in the mar 
ketplace,” said Bob Shimp, se- 
nior director of Oracle9i prod- 
uct marketing. “We're very bull- 
ish about the database market.” 
IBM, however, began ship- 
ping its latest release of DB2 
just last week. Jeff Jones, seniot 
IBM's 


program manager! at 


data management solutions 


division, countered Oracle’s 
claims, saying that Version 7.2 
of DB2 is “a lot bigger” than a 
typical upgrade. 

In fact, DB2 
many of the capabilities Oracle 
has been touting in its own 
marketing, including support 
for Web services, application 


79 


includes 


integration and data integra- 
tion, as well as integrated busi- 
ness intelligence and statistical 
analysis, Jones said. 

[he centerpiece of Oracle9i 
is what Oracle calls Real Ap 
plication Clusters, which are 
designed to let customers add 
more low-end servers to their 
architectures as new applica- 
rolled Oracle 


a “pay-as-you-grow” 


tions are out. 


calls it 


Up Product Line This Week 


applications, said analysts. 

The Walldorf, 
based enterprise software firm 
will kick off its Sapphire ’01 
Orlando 


There, the compa- 


Germany 


conference in 
Wednesday. 
ny will make announcements in 
the areas of Web portals and ex- 


user 


changes, as well as in the fields 
of supply chain, product life 
cycle and customer relation- 
ship management (CRM), SAP 
representatives said. They de- 
clined to offer specific details 


on the product enhancements. 


P Systems 


the 
been using several MasterCard 


months, university has 
corporate purchasing cards 
tied to SmartLink. When a card 
is used, the transaction data is 
automatically routed into the 
SmartLink application and al- 
located to the proper accounts. 
Harrower said this has stream- 
lined the process but still lets 
the card manager check and 
approve all transactions. 


Analysts said this sort of 


product is the wave of the fu- 
ture. “Expect to see ERP ven- 
dors, financial service provi- 
ders and e-procurement ven- 
dors jump into this arena to 


This show will build on the 
message SAP sent at European 
Sapphire, held in Lisbon in 
April. At that time, the compa- 
ny outlined a clear-cut Internet 
business strategy for its users 
to exploit. For instance, it ex- 
plained how the SAP Markets 
initiative, co-sponsored with 
Pleasanton, Calif.-based Com- 
merce One Inc., would assist 
companies in sharing 
throughout different 
ments during product develop- 
ment, thus speeding up cycle 


data 
depart- 


support the ‘req-to-check’ pro- 
curement process,” said Rishi 
Shah, an analyst at AMR Re- 
search Inc. in Boston. 

MasterCard said SmartLink 
is available to all firms through 
their corporate-card provider 
banks. The cost starts at about 
$100,000, and the installation 
takes two to three days. 

Both Visa International Inc. 
and American Express Corpo- 
rate services claim to have sim- 
ilar offerings in place. For ex- 
ample, American Express has 
AccountingLink, which han- 
dles integrations to back-end 
accounting systems. But, Mas- 
terCard claims what sets it 
apart is that SmartLink trans- 
fers data in real time instead of 
in batch mode. B 


| 
| 
| 
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A ET RE TAC IE ORT PCN VE TN I 
Oracledi 
Real Application Clusters: Allow 
users to run a single database on a 


group of servers clustered together for 
near-linear scalability 


Data Guard: Prevents data loss by al- 
lowing users to switch to a secondary 
database without the need for custom 
coding 


Dynamic Services: Allow developers 
to create, catalog and manage e-busi- 
ness Web services for portal and wire- 
less Internet and intranet applications 


Clickstream Intelligence: Reports on 
individual Web site visitor behaviors 


strategy and claims that it 
will reduce hardware costs by 
one- third. D 


times, said Dave Boulanger, an 
analyst at AMR Research Inc. 
in Boston. 

Moreover, SAP showed how 
embedded data and functions 
for order management and 
pricing that had been used in 
companies’ existing R/3 sys- 
tems could be exploited for 
CRM applications, he said. 

But to make this strategy 
work, SAP must “completely 
transcend its legacy as a 
provider of back-office sup- 
port systems” and offer access 
for its applications to a much 
broader set of company em- 
ployees than before, according 
to a recent report that Boston- 
based Delphi 
after the Lisbon show. 

Also, customers must be able 
to more quickly roll out and in- 
tegrate their SAP software into 
the Web and other 
software, said the report. 

But integration between 
SAP and other vendors isn’t a 
priority for Michael Labriola, a 
vice president at medical de- 
vices maker TriVirix Interna- 
tional Inc. in Chapel Hill, N.C. 
At Sapphire, Labriola said he 
plans to gather information on 
SAP’s supply chain manage- 
ment and CRM tools. TriVirix 
uses SAP for most of its busi- 
ness processes and _ initially 
went with SAP because it had 
multinational capabilities and 
the most developed “Web vi- 
sion” of large ERP vendors, 
said Labriola. D 


Group issued 


vendors’ 
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Help your company 


leap tall business 
challenges ina 
single bound. 


Get Microsoft Press® books for Microsoft 
Windows® 2000—and deliver the steely 

technical backbone and screamin’ fast 

applications that scale up and scale out 

for every new opportunity. From the must- 
have tools and technical drilldown of Microsoft 

Resource Kits to the skill-building practice 

and expertise packed into MCSE Training Kits, 

Microscft Press books teach everything you need 
to put your mission-critical systems to work—for faster 

decisions, faster transactions, faster time to market. 
Keep your organization agite—and support all its high flyers. 
Get Microsoft Press Windows 2000 books through your local 
reseller, or visit us on line for more information: 


mspress.microsoft.com/4more/windows 


The tools you need to put technology to work. 





DOD Audits Sites 


A U.S. Department of Defense audit 
of 400 Web sites found that a quar- 
ter of them didn’t have privacy poli- 
cies and 128 used persistent cook- 
ies and Web bugs, which are invisi- 
ble graphics used to monitor users. 
The Clinton administration banned 
the use of persistent cookies on 
government Web sites. U.S. Rep. 
Jay Inslee (D-Wash.), who released 
the report, said that the “disturbing 
audit” calls for remedies. 


FTC Relaxes on B2B 


Business-to-business exchanges 
can expect little regulatory interfer- 
ence from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (FTC), at least for now, 
Thomas Leary, commissioner of the 
FTC, told an audience of technology 
company executives at Boston- 
based Delphi Group's Collaborative 
Commerce summit last week. 
“We're a lot more relaxed,” said 
Leary. One reason: Big-industry 
business-to-business exchanges 
haven't yet garnered a significant 
competitive edge over traditional 
business-to-business relationships. 


Outlook Patch Issued 


Microsoft Corp. warned users of the 
Outlook Web Access module of its 
Exchange 2000 Server e-mail sys- 
tem that a security vulnerability 
could allow unauthorized access 

to mailbox contents. The company 
issued a patch for the flaw last week. 
The flaw exists in the interaction 
between the Web access feature and 
the Internet Explorer browser, it said. 


ICANN Urges Restraint 


The internet Corporation for 
Assigned Names and Numbers is 
urging domain name registries not 
to rush into systems for assigning 
non-English Web addresses until 
standards can be defined. But at a 
recent meeting, board members said 
there is little they can do to stop pri- 
vate companies, which are already 
issuing internationalized domain 
names using languages such as 
Chinese and Hebrew. 
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Sun Spotlights Wireless 


Java for devices 
takes JavaOne stage 


BY LEE COPELAND GLADWIN 


AVA MICRO 


2MI ), the s 


used to 


Edition 
specification 
Java 
devices, took 
» at Sun Micro- 
systems Inc.’s sixth annu- 


embed 
+ y ] 
in mobile 


center stage 


al JavaOne conference here last 


week. Sun spotlighted 


J2ME 
available 


many 
technologies that are 


only abroad, such as 


Sharp Corp.’s cellular phone 
data assistant. 

inter- 
poor cellular 
and other develop- 


Despite rudimentary 


faces, national 
coverage 
ment challenges that are unique 
to the U.S., Sun foresees a huge 
number of 


opportunity in the 


and personal 
(PDA)-based 

And 
ahead 


users cell phone 
digital 
applications could reach 


assistant 
some users are forging 
with wireless projects. 

Motors Corp. and 
General Elec 


General 
tric Co., for exam 


ple, are experimenting with 
wireless LANs that give laptop 
users Web access throughout 
the two companies’ corporate 
Detroit 
Fairfield, Conn., respectively. 

But Richard Fletcher, 
architect at GE, 
of tools and 
U.S. 


headquarters, in and 
senior 
information 
said the scarcity 
available to 
limits the fea 


technology 
developers 
sibility and types of wireless 
here. 


applications available 


“We are looking at other wire 


MORE 


age of S 


see page 20. 


less applications, but a lot of 


available in the 
Fletcher said. 


the tools aren't 
states right now,” 

He said functionality such as 
color cellular consoles, digital 
cameras and streaming video 


would make cellular phone 


based applications easier to 


use. Those features are avail- 
ible to Japanese consumers on 
J-Phones from J-Phone Com- 
munications in Tokyo. 

Alaska Airlines offers its cus- 
tomers wireless check-in, flight 
and frequent 
Seattle- 


developed the 


status, schedule 
flier 


based 


information. The 
airline 
applications with technology 
from San Every 
Path Inc. 

Michael Lee, the 
e-business ventures marketing 
at Alaska Airlines, 


of the 


Jose-based 


said usage 
wireless applications 
continues to grow, but he added 


Penske Outfits Fleet With Wireless Terminals 


System turns trucks 


BY BOB BREWIN 


Penske Logistics plans to roll 
out smart wireless terminals to 
its 4,000-vehicle fleet starting 
in September. The terminals 
are intended to help the com- 
pany quickly capture and send 
critical delivery information to 
customers and manage driver 
routes and performance more 
effectively. 

The terminals effectively 
turn the cab of each truck into 
the hub of a miniature wireless 
LAN. The 


cates with handheld terminals 


system communi- 


Road Connections 


Details of Penske’s wireless truck hub: 


into network hubs 
equipped with bar-code scan 
ners that truck drivers can use 
to record shipment informa- 
they unload 
their trucks. The shipment in- 
formation is then stored in the 
terminal, 
dows CE, 


tion as load or 


which runs on Win 
the operating system 
that powers Pocket PCs. 

The onboard terminal can 
then immediately relay critical 
information 
change in the number of items 
slated for 
tomer 


such as a 


delivery to a 
to back-end systems 
used by Penske and its ship- 


cus 


» Cab terminal features wireless LAN and satellite connectivity. 


» Driver records cargo deliveries and pickups with a bar-code 
scanner equipped with a wireless LAN card, which relays 


data to cab terminal. 


> Time-sensitive information is relayed in near real time via 
satellite link to back-end Penske and customer systems. 
> Routine shipment information is stored onboard until the 
truck gets within range of a terminal’s wireless LAN. 


a nation- 
The satel- 
lite system is operated by San 


ping customers over 
wide satellite system. 
Diego-based Qualcomm Inc., 
which developed the wireless 
system. 
The new system also lets 
Penske send route alerts to its 
traffic 
changes in schedules using a 


drivers about jams or 


satellite 
tem that 


communications sys- 
“allows us to be more 
proactive early in the cycle,” 
said Tom Stevens, systems de- 
velopment director at Penske 
Logistics, 
ing, Pa.-based 
Leasing Co. 


a division of Read- 


Penske Truck 

More routine information — 
such as records of all items 
dropped at a particular loca- 
tion — is stored in the onboard 
terminal, a Qualcomm MVPc 
CE unit, until the truck gets 
within close range of a Penske 
terminal. At that 
wireless LAN in the truck’s cab 
senses the wireless LAN in the 
terminal and starts pumping 
out a day’s worth of data at IM 
bit/sec. 

The dual-mode _ wireless 
system is expected to allow 


point, the 


director of 
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that the airline doesn’t have any 
plans to do mobile flight ticket- 
ing because of the limitations of 
cellular phone interfaces in the 
US. A joint cell phone/PDA 

such as Sharp’s GPRS wireless 
PDA/phone, which is available 
only in 


Germany — could 


make mobile com- 
merce more ac- ) 
ceptable. But } 
don’t expect that 
technology to hit 
the U.S. market 
anytime soon. 
Sharp's Ran- 
dall Dazo, direc- 
tor of carrier de- 
velopment, said 
there are no 
plans to bring 
the product to =< * 
the U.S. THE J-PHONE 
“Data and 
voice networks _ applications. 
are still sepa- 
rate said Dazo. 
waiting for the 
come up to speed in the U.S.” 


“We're 
carriers to 


here,” 


Penske to manage the transfer 

trucking 
cost-effectively, 
That’s because the com- 
pany plans to use the costlier 
satellite link only 
for transmission of time-sensi- 


of its information 


more Stevens 


said. 
Qualcomm 


tive information while 


mitting 


trans- 


routine information 
over the short-range, wireless 
LAN link, which Penske can 
use without paying for airtime, 
he said. 

McLane Co., Tem- 
ple, Texas, announced in April 


that it plans to install a similar 


based in 


dual-mode wireless system in 
1,050 trucks in its grocery store 
delivery fleet. But the McLane 
system doesn’t offer the cab- 
to-handheld wireless link. 

The cost of adding a cab-to 
driver wireless LAN link is rel 
atively low because “wireless 
LAN cards cost about $99 to 
$129,” said Gemma Paulo, an 
analyst at Cahners InStat Group 
in Scottsdale, Ariz. According 
to Paulo, the Penske system 
marks the first Qualcomm in- 
stallation to involve a wireless 
LAN-to-WAN system. DB 


MOREONLINE 


For more on wireless computing 
visit www.computerworld.com/wireless. 
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NEWS 


Legacy Apps Come Out of 
Woodwork in Intranet Project 


First months of $6.9 billion Navy, 
Marine Corps endeavor yield surprises 


BY JAMES COPE 
EVELOPMENT OF a 
$6.9 billion Navy- 
Marine Corps In- 
tranet is under 
way. The biggest 
surprise so far: tens of thou- 
sands of legacy applications — 
many of them duplicative 
have been discovered on Navy 
networks 
The pr 


as many as 50 versions of the 


yject team has found 


same legacy software running 
in a single network environ- 
ment, said Rick Rosenburg, a 


NAVY and Marine Corps command centers will 
soon connect to one another via an intranet. 


Elec- 


Corp., 


program manager for 
Data 
which in October was awarded 
the contract to build and man- 


tronic Systems 


age the intranet. 

When 
2003, which begins in 
October 2002, the in- 
tranet will tie together 
300 U.S. Navy and Ma- 
( orps 


complete in fiscal 


rine facilities 
around the world. 

Rosenburg said the Navy has 
mandated a 40% reduction in 
the number of legacy applica- 
tions and that the intranet 
project “is driving 
them out of the 
woodwork.” 

The project team 
is trying to elimi- 


nate duplication of 


government off- 
the-shelf (GOTS) 
software and com- 
mercial off-the- 
shelf (COTS) soft- 
ware. 

At one 
command, 


Navy 
which 


officials wouldn't 


GM Launches Wireless Healt 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
More than four months after 
announcing its initiative to 
promote the use of handheld 
among _ physicians, 
Motors Corp. last 
week launched the first pilot 
health 


devices 
General 
phase of its wireless 
care initiative 

GM and Hillsboro, Ore.- 
based health care vendor Med- 
scape Inc. will provide physi- 
cians in Shreveport, La., and 
Oklahoma City who treat GM 
employees with a PalmVx, a 
printer and a 
writing system free of charge. 

The companies will also of- 


prescription- 


fer Medscape’s digital health- 
record system, Logician, at a 
discount, although officials 
wouldn’t reveal the amount. 
GM handheld 
initiative to reduce errors asso- 


expects the 


ciated with illegible handwrit- 
said Jim 
Cubbin, GM’s executive direc- 
tor of health care initiatives. In 
addition, electronic 
records will help physicians 
more quickly communicate 
with labs and obtain informa- 
tion regarding physician treat- 
ment, he said. 

There could be a “lot of im- 
provements to health 


ten prescriptions, 


medical 


care 


identify, the discovery process 
turned up 7,000 GOTS applica- 
tions and 34,000 COTS appli- 
cations, Rosenburg said. 

Other commands have done 
much better. The Naval Air 
Station in Lamore, Calif., had 
gone from 5,110 to 315 COTS 
applications and from 865 to 
232 GOTS applications, said 
Rosenburg. 

Each site has an indi- 
vidual plan for hooking 
into the network, he ex- 
plained. In the end, 29 
sites will be linked. 

Navy spokesman Capt. John 
C. Roach said network opera- 
tions centers in San Diego and 
Norfolk, Va., are 
and security testing should be 
completed later this month. 


functioning 


Five more centers will go on- 
line later. 

Roach noted that outsource 
ing development and manage- 
ment of the network to EDS is 
a major cultural change for the 
Navy, which historically has 
built, owned and operated its 
communications systems. 

The intranet “is completely 


changing the business habits of 


the past throughout the De- 
partment of the Navy,” he said 
“We have to help all 


Care Pilot 


quality if physicians use more 
modern IT,” said Cubbin. Bet- 


com- 


ter quality would in turn lower 
health care costs for the com- 
pany, he said. 

Cubbin expects a few hun- 
dred physicians to sign up dur- 
ing the pilot. When choosing 
sites for the pilots, GM looked 
for areas that are relatively iso- 
lated but where the company 
has a sizable presence, he said. 

GM and Medscape hope to 
take lessons from first two pi- 
lots and apply them to future 
test projects, which GM will 
launch every few months over 
the next year, said Cubbin. D 


mands develop an_ enter- 
prisewide thought process and 
focus.” 

EDS will act as 


provider, but the Navy will as- 


service 


sign military IT specialists to 
train and work in the data cen 
ters said Roach. “Sailors and 
Marines will be trained to 
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work on the [intranet] network 
and will then bring that knowl- 
edge with them back out to the 
fleet,” Roach said. But he em 
phasized that the intranet 
would be run by EDS. 

Navy ships at sea also will 
eventually be linked to the net- 
work, Roach said. 

Those 
satellite network based on a 
government initiative called 
IT-21 (Information Technology 
2lst Century) for communica- 
tions. Once the intranet is es- 
tablished, it will be linked to 
the IT-21 initiative. D 


vessels now use a 


Navy's B2B Portal Detailed 


Certifying vendors in advance, 
shrinking the number of contrac- 
tors that bid on Navy contracts 
and consolidating bids and pur- 
chases through an e-commerce 
portal are all part of a Web-based 
initiative called SeaPort 
(www.seaport.navy.mil) 
that the U.S. Navy hopes 
will increase the procure- 
ment efficiencies of pro- 
fessional services for its 
Naval Sea Systems Com- 
mand (Navsea). 

Arlington, Va.-based 
Navsea (www.navsea 
navy.mil) is the largest of 
five Navy systems com- 
mands. It oversees the design, 
construction and support of sur- 
face ships and submarines and of 
the communications and control 
and weapons systems that go on 
those vessels 

Although SeaPort was turned 
on in mid-April, participating ven- 
dors, such as CACI International 
Inc. (www.caci.com), an IT con- 
sulting and systems integration 
firm also in Arlington, are just get- 
ting the word on how the portal 
works. 

Approved contractors bid for 
projects through the e-commerce 
portal instead of submitting pa- 
per-based proposals. 

Last month, CACI officials said 
their company would be one of 
the 21 vendors approved to bid on 
Navsea projects. That’s down 
from 300 vendors and is part of 
an effort to consolidate and sim- 
plify purchasing operations, ac- 
cording to the Navy. 

A CACI spokesman said the 
company is prepared to compete 
for a variety of Navsea profession- 


HUFF: Small 
contractors 
have a shot. 


al services jobs, including projects 
that call for systems integration, 
development of financial informa- 
tion systems, software develop- 
ment and technical training 
Navy spokesman David Caskey 
said Navsea has a five- 
year, $14.5 billion bud- 
get: a pool of money to 
pay contractors that 
supply professional ser- 
vices through the Sea- 
Port e-commerce site. 
Twenty-one vendors ap- 
plied, and all were ac- 
cepted as SeaPort con- 
tractors, he said. They 
can bid on financial 
management, program manage- 
ment and engineering and logis- 
tics projects that range from 
$25,000 to $5 billion per task 

One-third of the contractors 
approved to do business through 
SeaPort, such as Gryphon Tech- 
nologies LC in Washington, are 
small businesses. “If they have the 
expertise, they have the same 
shot at the professional services 
contracts as large companies,” 
said Capt. Kurt Huff, chief pro- 
curement officer at Navsea. 

“The firm budget gives a lot of 
latitude in coming up with innova- 
tive ideas,” said Pam Braden, 
president of Gryphon, an IT ser- 
vices firm founded and owned by 
women. 

Navsea posts tasks on the 
SeaPort Web site, approved ven- 
dors bid on them, and then the 
Navy awards the contracts and is- 
sues purchase orders electroni- 
cally. That process is aimed at “re- 
ducing the time and effort to con- 
tract for services,” said Caskey. 

- James Cope 
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Accenture Plans to 
Cut 1,400 Jobs 


New York-based IT consulting firm 
Accenture plans to cut 1,400 jobs 
through layoffs and voluntary sab- 
baticals. The company will eliminate 
600 jobs and offer six- to 12-month 
sabbaticals to 800 consultants who 
have worked at the company for at 
least a year. Those who take sab- 
baticals will receive 20% of their 
salaries plus benefits, as well as 
equity in the event of an initial 
public offering. 


European Commission 
Prepares Hacker Law 


The European Commission said last 
week that it has begun developing a 
computer-hacking law and pro- 
posed a series of other measures to 
raise the level of information secur- 
ity in Europe. The commission also 
seeks to encourage the develop- 
ment of a common, interoperable 
technology architecture for encryp- 
tion systems. 


Dell, Hart to Market 
E-Voting System 


Dell Computer Corp. has joined with 
election technology vendor Hart 
InterCivic Inc. to market a new elec- 
tronic-voting system. Austin, Texas- 
based Hart InterCivic designed the 
$2,500 laptop-size eSlate devices. 


Visa Launches Java 
Smart-Card Contest 


Foster City, Calif.-based Visa Inter- 
national Inc. launched a contest at 
the JavaOne conference last week, 
challenging developers to create 
smart-card applications using Sun 
Microsystems Inc.'s Java tools. 
Developers of the top two applica- 
tions will receive $75,000 each plus 
royalties when their applications go 
into production. There are 125 mil- 
lion Visa smart-card users abroad, 
but more applications are needed in 
the U.S., a Sun official said. 
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Consortium of Insurers 
Buys EDI Provider 


Purchase nets MedUnite 20,000 customers 
for planned medical transaction service 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
AST WEEK’S decision 
by MedUnite 
an online health care 


Inc., 


services company, to 
the 
cian Internet services business 
of NDCHealth will boost 


presence among doctors and 


acquire physi- 


its 


possibly even give it an edge 
over competitor WebMD Corp., 
according to analysts. 

Last November, San Diego- 
MedUnite 
plans to create an online trans- 


based announced 
action system that lets physi- 
cians, health care providers 
and insurers use the Internet 
to send and receive claims, re- 
ferrals and authorizations 
Acquiring Atlanta-based 
NDCHealth’s data 
interchange (EDI) clearing- 
house will 
MedUnite the ap- 
proximately 20,000 physicians 
using NDCHealth’s clearing- 


electronic 
business give 


access to 


house service. 
NDCHealth processes more 
than 2 billion transactions per 


year and serves 90% of USS. 
pharmacies and 24% of USS. 
hospitals, according to a com- 
pany statement. 

Most physicians conduct 
transactions using paper and 
faxes rather than the Internet, 
said MedUnite spokeswoman 
Eve Dryer. “It’s going to take 
time to reach out to the physi- 
cian community. There's a gap 
between what's available today 
and what doctors are using,” 
she said. 

Formed one year ago, Med- 
Unite is backed by 
health insurance companies: 
Aetna Inc., Anthem Insurance 
Cos., Cigna Corp., Health Net 
Inc., Oxford Health Plans Inc., 
PacifiCare Health Systems Inc. 
and WellPoint Health Net- 
works Inc. 

Under the terms of the deal, 
expected to be finalized before 


seven 


NDCHealth will re- 
ceive a 17.9% stake in Med- 
Unite and an opportunity to 
put 
company’s board. Other finan- 


Aug. 3 


a representative on the 


cial terms weren't disclosed. 
The deal will enhance Med- 
Unite’s standing among phar- 
macies and put the company in 
a better 
with 


position to compete 


Atlanta-based WebMD, 


said Mark Anderson, CEO of 


Irving, Texas-based Anderson 


Consulting Group and former 
CIO 
Health System in Seattle. 


at Sisters of Providence 


But Dryer said there’s room 
for both companies because the 
market for physician network 
services is “largely untapped.” 

“The provider that has the 
fewest glitches in transmis 
sion” and can provide instant 
feedback on errors will be the 
one that wins business from 
physicians, said Marc Lowen, 
an obstetrician/gynecologist 
at a five-physician practice in 
Baltimore. 

Some physicians may prefer 
aservice provider backed by 
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Joining Forces 


MedUnite’s acquisition of 
NDCHealth’s physician In- 
ternet services business in- 
cludes the following terms: 
« NDCHealth receives a 17.9% 
stake in MedUnite. 


= NDCHealth can place a mem- 
ber on MedUnite’s board. 


# The transaction is expected 
to close before Aug. 31. 


health plans because it would 
have better access to payment 
information, said Lowen. 

But others may wait to see 
MedUnite’s 
proves health care delivery be- 


how service im- 
fore signing up, said Richard 
an analyst at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.-based Giga In 
formation Group Inc. D 


Telesca, 


artnering Trend Emerges at Supercomm 


Capital is scarce, so 
alliances make sense 


BY JAMES COPE 


While service provider atten- 
dees at last week’s Supercomm 
2001 conference here scanned 
the floor 
seeking new ways 
to make 


show 


money, 
several exhibitors 
obliged by = an- 
nouncing outsourced, value- 
added services and technolo- 
gies created through multi- 
company partnerships. 

Nortel Networks Corp. in 
Brampton, Ontario, and Micro 
soft Corp., for example, an- 
nounced plans to roll out an of- 
fering later this year that com- 
bines Nortel’s optical network- 
ing technologies with Micro- 
soft’s data center applications. 

The resulting combination, 
company officials said, would 
provide redundancy for com- 
panies already using Microsoft 
applications that also want an 
outsourced data center to be 
used in the event of an enter- 
prise data center outage. 

In another announcement, 


Redback Networks Inc. in San 
Jose and IBM revealed plans to 
jointly market a system to ser- 
vice providers. 

According to IBM officials, 
the technology, called Rapid IP 
eBusiness, will 


Services for 


employ a portal based on 
IBM's Tivoli network manage- 
ment software, through which 
corporate customers can 
subscribe for out- 
services 


IBM 


for 


sourced 

based 

applications 
e-commerce, storage and man- 
aged backup. Rapid IP Services 
will be available next month. 

A partnership announced 
between SmartPipes Inc. in 
City, Calif, and 
WorldCom Inc. gives corpo- 


on 


Redwood 


rate users of WorldCom’s vir- 
tual private network (VPN) 
service browser-based policy 
controls. 
SmartPipes 


officials said 


that even novices can quickly 


learn to set policies specifying 


the type of traffic that can run 
through firewalls and routers 
and to designate who has ac- 
cess to specific networked ap- 
plications. 

The service, called World- 
Com IP VPN Customer Direct- 


| 
| 


ed, is already available, accord- 
ing to officials. 
rhere’s a one-time installation 
charge of $3,000 plus $1,795 in 
monthly connection fees for a 
leased Tl line and $530 per 
month for the VPN itself. 
Sprint Corp. wasn’t ready to 
unveil the specifics of a deal to 
offer an on-demand video con- 
ferencing service through a 
partnership with Polycom Inc. 
in Milpitas, Calif., and Ridge- 
way Systems and Software in 


company 


Reading, England. 

But sources at Supercomm 
said the offering, which may be 
announced next week, would 
eliminate technical problems 
associated with sending video 
through corporate firewalls 
and routers. The service ap- 
proach reportedly could make 
desktop-to-desktop video con- 
ferencing over wide-area net- 
works more viable. 

Asked about the spate of 
partnering announcements, 
Rob Carlson, an analyst at Cur- 
rent Analysis Inc. in Sterling, 
Va., said 
need to add value to their of- 
ferings. “They can’t always do 
that on their own,” Carlson 
said. “Capital is tight, so part- 
nering makes sense.” D 


service providers 





SIEMENS 


We're making business mobile. See how your business can profit at: www.sbs-usa.siemens.com/mobilebiz.htm 


Think your customers stay home surfing the web? 


Searching for your products instead of living their lives? 


Think again 


Make your business mobile 


With Siemens Business Services, e-commerce goes 
further. Much further. 

We'll put whatever you want to sell in front of 
millions of people who want to buy. 

Wherever they are, whatever they’re doing. 
What's more, we give you access to global market- 
places. We'll enable you to streamline purchasing 
and pin point the best partners to handle things 
like financing and logistics. How? 

Siemens makes the Internet mobile. 

We provide everything — from networks to terminals 
to tailor made solutions. To keep up with today’s 
mobile marketplace, you only need to make one 
call -tce us. Your customers are on the move. 

You should be too. 


Mobile business 
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Former Dot-Com Workers 
Find Homes at Porn Sites 


Lucrative industry one of few fields 
offering new opportunities, job security 


BY JULEKHA DASH 


usiness f 
Know of 


t could even b 


sald She 


c inter 
dot-coms 

to him be 
ed to show 
iness plans. Two, 
gone out of 


PHI 


worked there told 


after 


nternet opera 
-ar-old Web site, 
it continues to 
schnology workers, 
hired two soft 
rineers, said 

nlike some 
nesses, the online porn ind 
try shows little sign of slowing 
\ to New York-based 
market Jupiter 
Media Metrix Inc., the number 


visitors at sex 


ccording 


research firm 
of individual 


sites grew nearly 30% in about 
two years, from 22 million in 
December 1999 to nearly 28 


million last February. Mean- 


ment” 
Calif 
online staff by 30% 


company in Van Nuys, 
Vivid has expanded its 
in the past 
couple of months, adding 


10 Welt 
grammers and marketers, and 


about designers, pro 


number of IT jobs 


2000 at its slowest it may hire at least one more 


1995, according to a zrammer, Schlesinger said 
I week by Nas All 
1 Stock Market Inc 


ectronics 


pros 


of a sudden, tech workers 


t issued las 


and the “are talking to the stepchild 


Associa ignored months 


n Washington ago,” | 


pornography indus Some IT workers, such as 


become more wide Frank Papa, are striking out on 


it m their own in the online porn 


rs from ography world. As his contract 


r j 


former dot-coms, t 


position at 


Web programming 
online healt! 


Raleigh, N.( 


Schlesinger, vi an 


Internet market 


Entertainment | Papa doesn’t worry about his 


‘adult entertain finances because he has been 


Contint from page | The CSIS 


IT Exports 


of the technol 


report may 


help 
push the Administra 


tion Act of 2001, 


« 


Export 
introduced in 
Phil 


through 


January by Sen Gramm 


(R-Texas), Congress 
That bill seeks greater protec 
ublic policy program at | tions for fewer but more mili 


SIS. “There are still some | tarily significant technologies. 


House and Senate who The report is also likely to get 


in tight controls on | support from outside of Con 
Vinton Cerf, 


president for Internet architec 


computers, but they are a mi- | gress senior vice 


nority,” he said. 


Cluster Speed Increase 


Computing speed has risen, making export controls moot, the 
CSIS report asserts. (A GigaFLOPS is 1 billion floating-point op- 
erations per second; an MTOPS is I million theoretical opera- 
tions per second.) 


700.00 


628.00-e 


483.60 
454,121 MTOPS 


483.84-0 e 


422.40-@ 
383,724 MTOPS 
350.00-@ 
143,859 MTOPS 
288.00 -@ 
240,427 MTOPS 


133.90-« & 149.00 


3.20, 640 0° 933.49 


10/95 5/96 12/96 6/97 1/98 7/98 2/99 8/99 3/00 10/00 4/01 1/0) 


devoting more than 30 hours a 
week to developing his online 
porn site, Ninenine.com. 

‘It’s a better way of using my 
skills rather than working for 
Papa 
He’s using the same Web de 


somebody else,” said 
velopment technologies — Ac 
tive Server Pages, Oracle and 
SQI on his porn site that he 


would on any other e-com 
merce assignment 

PHE doesn't like hiring any 
one who won't reveal his line 
of work to family and friends, 
“We want people 


said Tisdale. 


to be proud of where they 
work,” he said 

But working in the porn in 
dustry “may prevent access” to 


some jobs in the future, said 


ait World 
and a member of the 
Information 
Advisory 
said he thinks “there 


ture and technology 
Com Inc 
President's Tech- 
nology 
(PITAC), 
would be positive support from 
PITAC” 
port’s recommendations. 
The 
gument is that today’s com 
desktop laptop 


Committee 


and industry for the re 
commission’s main at 
modity and 
computers are equal to or more 
powerful than the supercom- 
puters that powered the Cold 
War race for military technolo- 
gy. Also, Internet and cluster 
ing technologies now make it 
possible for everyday commer- 
cial systems to offer massive 
computational capabilities. 
For example, the U.S. Air 
F-22 fighter jet, the 
U.S. fighter, 


was designed using about one 


Force’s 
most advanced 
quarter of the processing pow- 
er found in Intel Corp.’s mass- 
produced Pentium chips, ac- 
cording to the report. 

Current US. 
governing which 


regulations 
computers 
can be sold to other countries 
are based on the computer's 
millions of theoretical opera- 
tions per second (MTOPS) rat- 
ing. Although the Clinton ad- 
ministration significantly eased 
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Booming Business 


The number of individual vis- 
itors at “X-rated” sites grew 
almost 30% in approximately 


two years. 8M 


| 
Ae 


December 
1999 


February 
2001 


Kevin Rosenberg, managing 
at Irvine, Calif.-based 
recruiting firm BridgeGate 
LLC. That perception may be 
changing, however. 


“What 


the-scenes old warehouse bus- 


director 


was once a behind 
iness is now becoming a main 
stream business with the ad- 


vent of the Web,” he said. D 


export regulations to allow 


more powerful computers to 
be shipped to so-called Tier 3 
nations such as India, Pakistan, 
Vietnam, MTOPS 
regulations remain ineffective, 
the CSIS report states. 
“MTOPS cannot accurately 


China and 


measure performance of cur- 
rent microprocessors or alter- 
native sources of supercom- 
puting like clustering,” the re- 
port says. “Congress should 
repeal or amend existing legis- 
lation to eliminate any require- 
ments for the use of MTOPS- 
based controls.” 
the 


members of Congress who op- 


To ease concerns of 
pose eliminating controls for 
national security reasons, the 
CSIS report notes that the U.S. 
would still have a catch-all con 
known as the Enhanced 
Proliferation Control Initiative 
With it, 


stop firms from selling systems 


trol 
the gover nment can 


of any capability to countries 
considered a security risk. 

However, the report says the 
government could do a better 
job of communicating restric- 
tions to companies and recom- 
mends that a Web portal be de- 
veloped for companies to get 
the latest information. D 
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Web server farms have always been known for providing high 
application availability in a cost-efficient manner. Unfortunately, in 
the past they have also been known for manageability headaches. 
But no more: Microsoft Application Center 2000 now makes managing 
Web applications and groups of Web servers as simple as managing 


a single server. 


Part of the flexible Microsoft .NET Enterprise Server family, Application 


Center 2000 is built to be the heart of a “scale-out” infrastructure 


model. “Scaling out” is a flexible approach to scalability that involves 
deploying Web applications across multiple servers to distribute and 


handle the workload 


Application Center 2000 makes scaling out easier, with unified 


Web application and server-farm management that simplifies tasks 


like cluster management and 


application deployment. Plus, it 
makes it easy to achieve capacity 
on demand through automatic 
replication of applications wher 
you add servers or make changes 


to existing applications. But 


simplicity is not all you get: 
Application Center 2000 offers increased uptime thr 


load balancing and by having no single point of failure 


In sum, Application Center 2000 removes the hassle of managing multiple 
servers separately, while providing the availability and ¢ efficiency of 
a “scale-out” model. Find out how to keep the odds in your favor: visit 


microsoft.com/applicationcenter 
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Architectural Services t 


Thin Client Computing t 


Clustering wit! 


High Availability Services 


hallenaes 


t www.unisys.com/e-biz/ 


Webcasts/technology.asp for 


We have a head for e-business. 
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Java Creator: Web 
Services Suit Many 


Sun exec talks tools at 
JavaOne Conference 


N THE PAST six years, the Java 


programming language has 

spread from a handful of hard- 

core developers to an estimated 

total of 2.5 million users and has 
evolved from a client-only technology 
to a key piece of server-level software 
James Gosling, the mastermind behind 
the language and a vice president at 
Sun spoke with 
Computerworld’s Lee Copeland Glad 
win at last week’s annual JavaOne Con- 
ference here about Web-based comput- 
ing services and other issues related to 


Java. 


Microsystems _Inc., 


Q: With Web services, there seems to be 
more emphasis on architecture, object-ori- 
ented programming and good design. Is that 
the case? 

A: You can do Web services any way 
you want even with a room full of 
chipmunks shuffling paper back and 
forth. What things like object-oriented 
programming do is give you the tools to 
manage large, complex systems and 
deal with their evolution and interoper- 
ability. As you build Web services, all of 
those problems are a huge issue. 


Q: A lot of developers are smitten with Java, 
but many say they're just getting into 
complex stuff such as creating Enterprise 
JavaBeans (EJB). Why is it taking so long 
for them to tackle complex applications? 

A: A part of that problem is who you 
talk to. There are people who have been 
doing EJB stuff for the past year. The 
number of engineers doing automotive 
software or heating and cooling soft- 
ware will [also] be pretty small. Not 
many people need to design those sys- 
tems, but the impact will be huge be- 
cause their volume will be huge. 


Q: Is Sun using new development techniques 


such as Extreme Programming (which pairs | 


two programmers to work on code side-by- 


| side and is referred to as XP) or lightweight 


coding (in which programs are kept to their 
simplest functional parts)? 

A: We use parts of [both of 
them ]. XP has a real focus on testing, 


some 


| enterprise 


| term,” he said. “Micro- 


and we certainly have that religion big- 
time ... The pair-programming thing, I 
don’t know that people [at Sun] would 
do it. For most of the people I know, it 
gives them the creeps. [But] we essen- 
tially never have one person design 
something, then put it in the product 
ind ship it without [the code] 

being very extensively re- 


viewed and criticized and 


challenged. 


Q: Do you see Microsoft Corp. 
and Sun working together on 
Java again, in the wake of the 
settlement of your courtroom 
battles? 

A: It’s possible, but I think it 


GOSLING: Sun uses 
testing religiously. 
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would be unlikely. In some sense, there 
is a philosophical opposition that we 
have with them. Their strategies are 
oriented around Microsoft owning 
everything, but we care much more 
about having a healthy market with a 
community of developers and a com- 


munity of companies. 


Q: Because Sun controls Java, it gets a leg 
up on the technology over other vendors. 
Could you end up facing the same criticism 
you're leveling at Microsoft? 
A: It’s remarkable how little control we 
have. It’s really true that everything is 
gated through the Java Com- 
munity and we're 
kind of meeting facilitators 
and referees in the food fight. 
There is one principle that 
we care about, and that’s if 


Process, 


something is called a Java- 


compatible system ... a Java 
PN program ought to run on it. 
So, we care deeply about com- 


patibility. D 


Win XP to Include Instant Messaging 


soft hasn't specified exactly how it plans 


But experts say individuals 
will still be primary users 


BY JENNIFER DISABATINO 

Microsoft Corp. said last week that it 
will make its instant messaging (IM) 
tool available on users’ desktops in the 
Windows XP operating system. 

In addition, Windows Messenger, 
scheduled for release as part of Windows 
XP on Oct. 25., will for 
the first time give users 
the ability te send au- 
dio and video files over 
instant messaging soft- 
ware. 

But if Microsoft 
hopes these capabili- 
m= CONSUMER 
@ CORPORATE 


ties will send corpo- 
rate users its 
may be mistaken. The 
technology will most 
likely be used by indi- 
viduals, according to 
Robert Mahowald, an 
analyst at IDC in 
Framingham, Mass. 

“IT don’t think this 
will be directly tied to 
a meaningful bump in 


way, it 


users, at 
least in the short 


Get the Message? 


Estimated worldwide instant 
messages that will be sent 
annually (in millions) 


i 
ull 


to deploy Windows Messaging services, 
but [IDC analysts believe] that as busi- 
nesses articulate their requirements for 
enterprise IM, especially around securi- 
ty, scalability and application integra- 
tion capabilities, they will stop at Win- 
dows Messaging on their way to more 
robust messaging platforms.” 

Instant messaging is used predomi- 
nantly by consumers, but it has great 
growth potential in the corporate mar 
ket. According to a 
new IDC study, the 
number of corporate 
users of instant mes- 
saging systems will 
grow from 18.3 mil- 
lion this year to 229 
million in 2005. The 
2 | number of individual 

: users is expected to 
swell from 132 million 
today to more than 
300 million in 2005, 
according to the IDC 
study. 

Windows Product 
Manager Tom Laemell 
said the Windows Mes- 
senger will also work 
through Microsoft's 
Passport, a single sign- 
on for all Windows ap- 
plications. D 





They say, in e-business, it takes forever to unify the past with the future. 


Some e-business consultants will tell you 
trying to integrate your legacy systems 
takes too long and costs too much. They 
would have you scrap what exists and 
commit to whatever vision of the future 
they’re selling that day. Unisys people 
can unify what you have with what you’re 
going to need, using our decades of 
experience, ingenuity, and plain old 

hard work. And we do it every day, in 
over 100 countries. Today is the day to 
start unifying your past with the future 
With Unisys people there to help, it 

won't take forever. Visit our website at 


www.aheadforebusiness.com. 


ww.aheadforebusine 


We have a head for e-business. 
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CW Salutes IT Pros 
Who Dare to Dream 


Award-winners use IT to make a difference 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 


where a 


dreamer isn’t always 


thought of as a produc- 
tive 


13 organizations, institu- 


member of society, 


tions and individuals last week 
were honored by the Ith an 
nual Computerworld Honors 
Program for d to dream 


and for using technology to 


improve socie 
Among the winners was The 
dge School in Hillsborough, 
school children 


alif., a for 


1. Catherine Sementelli, executive director of The Bridge School, which to 


with physical disabilities. The 


school’s executive director, 
Catherine Sementelli, was near 
accepted this 
Century Achieve 


Award on behalf of the 


tears as she 


year’s 2lst 
ment 
severely disabled children her 
organization helps by remov- 
ing the barriers to expression 
and communication 

At the school, children re- 
ceive intensive training in aug- 
mentative and assistive tech- 
nologies that will allow them 
to return to their own school 
districts to continue their edu 


5 


cation. The school won in the 


crosoft Corp. and New York- 
n Chase & Co. 

atively small or 

ganization, and [this award] 
izes that the work [we 

do] is important. And it speaks 
to the value of children and 
their place in the world,” Se- 
mentelli said. “It is an acknowl- 
that 
not just for the dot-commers 


but even for children with dis- 


edgment technology is 


abilities.” 
The school was one of 10 or- 
and 


ganizations institutions 


around the world to win one of | 


ok top honors in the Education & 


Academia category, delivers a moving acceptance speech. 2. Eric Allman, Sendmail Inc.’s co-founder and 
chief technology officer, beams after learning his company was voted No. 1 in the Business & Related 
Services category. 3. Lynette Farmer (left) and Kathy Super (center) of America’s Second Harvest cele- 
brate their organization's first-place win with Hewlett-Packard Co.’s Deb Nelson. 4. The Computerworld 


Honors 21st Century Achievement Awards. 5. Michael Gourley of PricewaterhouseCoopers launches a duck 
fashioned out of construction materials placed at each table. 6. Kei-Ichi Enoki of NTT DoCoMo accepts his 
company’s first-place award. 7. Patrick McGovern (at dais), International Data Group's founder and chair- 
man, joins in recognizing the winners of the Computerworld Honors 21st Century Achievement Awards. 
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the Honors 


Program’s 2lst Century 


Computerworld 


Achievement Awards at a cere- | 
mony in the National Building | 
Museum here on June 4. The | 
program, started in 1988, rec- 
ognizes groups and individuals 
bal IT 


leade 


who are leading the 
revolution. Three 


awards were also presented 


MOREONLINE 


For af year's Com 


t our Web 


s|t€. www.computerworld.com/cwhonors 


winners of th 


program 
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Lucent Offers Early 
Retirement to 10,000 


Financially strapped telecommuni- 
cations equipment vendor Lucent 
Technologies Inc. last week offered 
early retirement packages to more 
than 10,000 U.S.-based employees 
in order to speed up its restructur- 
ing efforts. The employees - mid- 
level managers not represented by 
a union who are eligible or nearly 
eligible for a pension - have until 
July 10 to respond. The Murray 
Hill, N.J.-based company employs 
104,000 people. 


CA to Concentrate 
On Six Key Areas 


Computer Associates International 
Inc. plans to focus on six core tech- 
nology and product areas, CEO San- 
jay Kumar told industry and finan- 
cial analysts in New York last week. 
Those areas are security, storage, 
enterprise management, application 
development tools, and visualization 
and knowledge management tech- 
nologies. Kumar's remarks reflect 
growing efforts by Islandia, N.Y.- 
based CA to explain its vast array of 
acquired products, analysts said. 


Short Takes 


HEWLETT-PACKARD CO. said last 
week that it plans to implement ad- 
ditional cost-cutting moves in an at- 
tempt “to increase the probability of 
achieving” its expected profit level 
for the quarter. HP cited a slowdown 
in IT spending that appears to be 
spreading beyond the U.S. and Eu- 
rope. . . . Ina separate matter, HP 
will pay Stamford, Conn.-based PIT- 
NEY BOWES INC. $400 million in 
cash to settle a 1995 patent in- 
fringement lawsuit involving print 
technology, the companies said. . . . 
AT&T CORP. has filed a lawsuit in 
U.S. District Court against MICRO- 
SOFT CORP., charging that Micro- 
soft's TrueSpeech and NetMeeting 
software violate a digital speech 


technology patent that was issued to | 


AT&T in 1984. TrueSpeech is incor- 
porated into several Microsoft oper- 
ating systems, according to the suit. 


NEWSINI 


Users Await Rewrite of | 


BMC’s Core Product 


Vendor faltered, now seeks rebound 


BY SAMI LAIS 
MC SOFTWARE IN(¢ 

is showing signs of 
rebounding from 
the financial hit it 
took in its 
ended March 31. 
BMC’s development 
strategy for Patrol, its flagship 
enterprise management soft- 
ware, is stirring some contro- 


year 
while 


versy, IT managers attending 
the company’s annual user con- 
ference here seemed willing to 
take a wait-and-see attitude. 

A “stumble due to compla 
cency” caused the 13% drop in 
revenue and halving of BMC’s 
stock price in fiscal 2001, said 
Kirill Tatarinov, chief technol- 
ogy officer at the Houston- 
based company. 

But revenue the 
quarter of fiscal 2001 was only 
11% the 
same quarter of fiscal 2000 


for last 


below revenue in 
and will continue to improve, 
said Robert Beauchamp, BMC’s 
president and CEO. 


Patrol 7, which goes into beta | 


testing this summer, lies at the 
core of the controversy. The 
software constitutes a signifi- 
cant rewrite of last year’s Pa- 
trol 2000, an amalgam of older 
BMC products and tools the 


the past few years. BMC offi- 


cials refer to it as a new archi- | 
tecture and foundation, but it’s | 


a framework” — that is, 
overarching management soft- 


“not 


ware that components such as | 
job schedulers can plug into, | 
| thirds of its staff last week after | 


said Tatarinov. 
Still, it looks a lot like a 
framework, said Corey Feren- 


| gul, an analyst at Meta Group 


Inc. in Stamford, Conn. “And 


| IT managers have already re- 
jected the idea of a frame- | 
| work,” he said. 


“BMC says it will be a no- 
or low-impact upgrade,” said 


fiscal | 
And | 
| MBNA’s recent, uneventful up- 


| er of complexity in its use of a 


Brenda Kirkpatrick, a pro- | 
grammer at Wilmington, Del.- 
based MBNA Corp. and presi- 
dent of the Falls Church, Va.- 
based Eastern Regional Patrol 
Users Group. Kirkpatrick said 
she was inclined to be skepti- | 
cal but was reassured after 
grade from Patrol 3.2 to 3.4, 
skipping Version 3.3. The proj- 
ect included a migration from 
a mixture of old and acquired | 
agents to a single integrated 
agent. 

“It offers a 
across applications and plat 
forms, and I think that’s going 
to be worth it,” said Loretta 
Clark, an IT specialist at Mich- 
elin North America 
Greenville, S.C. 

Patrol 7 has an additional lay- 


common view 


Inc. in 


which has also been a feature 
of Austin, Texas-based Tivoli 


Systems Inc.’s framework, not- 


| forms 


| they 
| graphical user interface server, | 


ed Ferengul. “Customers have | 
got to be looking at it and won- | 
| dering how much upgrading 


they will have to do,” he said. 
“Enterprises use 
products on different 
for different 
sons, but they all have to work 
together,” said Jasmine Noel, 
an analyst at Hurwitz Group 
Inc. in Framingham, 
“BMC 
and is selling the tools the way 


plat- 


and rea- 


enterprises use them.” 
An embedded Oracle data- 
base, which is used as a single 


metadata repository in Patrol | 


what has been a collection of 
best-of-breed products, Kirk- 
patrick said. 

One advantage BMC has is 
its excellent support services, 
analysts and users said. “I tell 
my staff, even if they have 


a DB2 question, ‘Call BMC. | 
They'll have the answer, and | 


said Joe | 


don’t mind,’” 
Borges, a senior technical spe- 
cialist 


and database tool customer. D 


E-Commerce Provider Xuma 


Says remaining staff | 
can serve customers | 


Cuts Two-Thirds of Workers 


company has acquired within | 


support staffers have been laid 
off, and while some customers 
will have new operational sup- 


| port contacts, all of the details 


BY MARK HALL 
E-business provider | 
Xuma Inc. axed almost two- | 


service 


failing to secure more venture | 
capital. 
The San Francisco-based | 
company, founded in April | 
1998, said it was cutting about | 
100 jobs while retaining 60 en- | 
gineering and technical per- | 
sonnel to support its 26 corpo- 

rate customers. All sales, mar- 


haven’t yet been worked out. 
“We are back into the shell 
of a start-up,” said Jamie 
Lehrner, co-founder and chief 
technology officer of Xuma. 
Xuma’s customers use the 
online service company to run 
a variety of e-commerce ap- 
plications, such as Art Tech- 
nology Group Inc.'s Dynamo 
and BEA Systems Inc.’s Web- 
Logic, in an integrated fashion 
with Xuma’s ExchangeX, Com- 


multiple | 


Mass. | 
has awakened to that | 


7 as needed, helps tie together | 


at Ontario-based bank | 
Emfisys, a BMC mainframe | 
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BMC by the 


Numbers 


Market Share 

Storage management 
5.6%, fifth behind EMC, 
IBM/Tivoli, Computer 
Associates and Veritas 


System management 
10.6%, third behind 
CA and IBM/Tivoli 


RCE: DATAQUEST INC., SAN JOSE 
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merceX and other middleware 


| products in its data center. 


The application service pro- 
vider (ASP) said that it won't 
seek new business and that it’s 
actively looking for a buyout 


| offer from a larger or more 
keting, human resources and | 


profitable company. 

Paula Hunter, chairwoman 
of the ASP Industry Consor- 
tium in Wakefield, Mass., said 
venture capitalists are far more 
“tight-fisted” now in their in- 
vestment choices, which has 
hurt companies like Xuma. 

Xuma and other ASPs need 
to “look at their own business 
to grow them organically” and 


| not expect venture funding to 


sustain growth, she added. 

Xuma had received $41 mil- 
lion in investments from vari- 
ous sources, including Intel 
Corp., Menlo Ventures and 
IDG Ventures. B 
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UT 
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CALL FOR NOMINATIONS! 


Is Your Company a Hot, Emerging Company Leading 
the IT Industry & Worth Watching in the Year Ahead? 


Computerworld is once again in search of the top 100 emerging companies that are making 
significant contributions to the IT industry and corporate computing. These innovative companies 
are setting the trends in technology and demonstrating industry leadership in new and emerging 
markets. If you would like your company to be considered for Computerworld’s list, please fill out 
our nomination survey by visiting www.computerworld.com/emergingcompanies. Nominations will 
be accepted from May 29th through June 29th. The Top 100 Emerging Companies to Watch in 2002 


list will be published as a special supplement to Computerworld in November 2001. 
Need more information? 


Send questions about the nomination process or special issue to emerging@computerworld.com. 


Nominate your company today for Computerworld’s Top 100 Emerging Companies to Watch 
in 2002 list. Submit your survey form at www.computerworld.com/emergingcompanies. 
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The company 
continues to grow and grow. Its data needs show no sign of 
letting up. A big deal, for sure—but nothing you can’t handle. 
That’s because SQL Server 2000 offers scalability for even the 
most demanding environments. So you know that no 1 
how much—or how fast—your company needs to expand, 


always have the tools to handle it. 


Part of the flexible Microsoft .NET Enterprise Server family, 
SQL Server 2000 allows you to scale up to 32 processors and 64 
gigabytes of RAM. With it you can also scale out, distributing yo 

workload among 

making 

to add capacity) 

to your needs. SQ 

2000 makes the most of 

whatever single server you 
instal! it on. And as demand goes up, you can simply distribute the 


workload across multiple machines for near limitless scalability 


The result? Scalability on demand. No wonder everyone's so calm 


To get even more of the SQL Server 2000 scalability story, visit 


microsoft.com/sql 
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MARYFRAN JOHNSON 


Survival Metrics 


ETURNING TO THE SCENE of your predictions can be a 
humbling experience. But we braved a look backward this 
week [Technology Special Report, pages 48 to 53] to see 
how last year’s batch of Computerworld’s Top 100 Emerging 


Companies to Watch was faring in a 
rough economy. 

It’s no great astonishment to find 
that about 25% have struggled 
through some form of high-stress 
business upheaval. That includes 
everything from mergers, acquisitions 
and layoffs to strategic directional 
shifts and product cancellations. 

Only two of our highly lauded 
start-ups went public, compared with 
19 in the previous year’s batch. Yet 
the majority of them are still stand- 
ing, doing a credible job of keeping their de- 
manding corporate IT customers satisfied. 

Now that we’re in the midst of selecting the 
best of the class of 2002’s emerging companies 
(nomination forms are available at www. 


computerworld.com through the end of this 


month), we’re seeing a renewed appreciation for 


start-up CEOs who have a little gray hair and a 

lot of sales and managerial experience. My pre- 
diction: The technologies and services likely to 
be the big winners will be those involving infra- 
structure, integration or insight into customers’ 
buying behaviors. Showing quicker payback and 
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MARYFRAN JOHNSON is edi- 
tor in chief of Computer- 
world. You can contact 
her at maryfran_johnson® 
computerworld.com. 


measurable return on investment 
will also be very high on the IT exec- 
utive agenda. 

Actually, the roiling nature of 
emerging markets may even have 
some distinct upsides for users, says 
Robert Hendershott, assistant direc- 
tor of the Center for Innovation and 
Entrepreneurship at Santa Clara Uni- 
versity (“Turmoil Benefits Users,” 


than two or three firms jump into a 


i 

page 48]. He notes that when more 
i 

j 


particular market niche, they tend to 
quickly exhaust the technical expertise and 
managerial talent in that space. Hendershott 
maintains that the flood of venture capital into 
start-ups in 1999 and 2000 — an astonishing 10 
times the venture capital available in 1998 — led 
to sO many poor investments that it “dramatical- 
ly diluted the talent pool at all levels.” 

Too much money grounded in too little reali- 
ty and managed with too little experience turns 
out to be a volatile combination. So here’s a safe 
prediction: The IT organizations keeping that 
combustible mixture in mind as they evaluate 
new vendors will be the real survivors in 2002. B 
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‘OU THERE'D BE 
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PIMM FOX 


Economy Got 
You Down? You 
Have Your Skills 


OU IT PROFESSIONALS have it 
good. Your skills and experience 
pretty much guarantee employ- 
ment, whether full time or as contrac- 
tors. But because much of the IT world 
has lost its optimism due to stagnant budgets and 
a slower economy, it might be tempting to settle 
into a secure routine, shrugging off your entre- 
preneurial zeal until the economy improves. 
This could be damaging and unnecessary. 
Damaging because, de- 
spite a still-healthy demand 
for IT workers, you won't 
have anything to count on 
if you’re let go. Unneces- 
sary because it doesn’t take 
piles of venture capital 
cash to start a business. 
Daniel Pink, author of 
the book Free Agent Nation 
(Warner Books, 2001), says 
IT people in particular 
have the intellectual capi- 
tal and contacts to launch 
businesses. “Some of them won't leap into free 


PIMM FOX is 
Computerworld’s West 
Coast bureau chief. 
Contact him at pimm_fox@ 
computerworld.com. 


| agency,” he says. “They’ll be pushed. Better do it 


on your own terms rather than wait.” 

But this doesn’t mean you should quit your 
day job. 

Bruce Judson, a faculty fellow at the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Management and founder of 
Speedanywhere.com, a Web site that sells high- 
speed Internet connections, says that when he 
was working at Time Warner’s Pathfinder Web 
site operation, he wanted to write a book. “I did- 


| n’t know where I was going to find the time,” Jud- 
son says. “My bosses said they wouldn’t stand in 
my way as long as I was able to do my job.” 


That led to six months of no sleep. 

“The notion of keeping your day job while in- 
vesting your time and money can be liberating,” 
says Judson. And though holding down a job 


| while striking out on your own isn’t easy, here are 
| some guidelines for making it manageable: 

| @ Do something you're passionate about. 

| m Start on a shoestring budget. Besides a laptop, 


your brain and contacts, you don’t need tons of 
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| MOREONLINE For more Computerworld columnists and links to 


archives of previous columns, head to www.computerworld.com/oped 
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IP Storage: 


The New Age Frontier 


isa great storage intercon 


bate and it is one of the complexitic S( 


networking. The 


whether users. shi 


\rea Networks (SANs) 


Channel now believit 
Fibre Channel has a long-term fut 
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work based on the Internet | 


practical imy 
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Die 

nterprises 


1 mixed Dr wailable now. IP storage swit I ction environn 


Ir - tr} 
I than nort 


vironment or wait f ind routers are availab 


ind at least one stor of support in the initial stages, users 


? stands the new IP storage prot re porting overall satisfaction 


following issues 


it ar Us cae materialize 
= characteristics of called iSCSI. Howe 
ROUEN Sa U0 , i ea 
each interconnect gy Clearly Is not re 
i FTN need to re NICs for iSCSI for example, can 1 t of Fibre Channel in 
TTR ee ie searched un significant many W 1 say unac trastructure 


derstood ceptable CPU resources @ Lack of qualified staff to man 


idly prime time continue to plague Fibre Channel 


ge the new technology 


planners \n un processing the protocol stack f 


derstanding of the speed at which IP gabit Ethernet. The required it @ Unstable and unpredictable in 


storage products, standards and best face cards NICs to network spe teroperability of link 


practices will evolve is equally im cialists or Host Bus Adapters (HBAs) 


portant because many IT decisions to storage specialists 
THE USE OF IP NE RKS NNE N MEDIUM FOR | 


ATTACHED STORAGE (NAS) DEVICES AL 
CTLY DIFFERENT APPROACHES. THEREFORE, NAS IS 


1 THE TERMS “IP STORAGE” AND “STORAGE OVER IP” REFER 
BETWEEN APPLICATION SERVERS AND STORAGE DEVICES. WHILE IT COULD BE ARGUE 
PERFORM THIS FUNCTION, WE WISH TO DISTINGUISH NAS FROM IP STORAGE AS T 
NOT CONSIDERED IN THIS DISCL 
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Proponents of IP argue that IP 


storag ll offer lower cost for at 


least equal bandwidth, duc 


{ ale 
isca 


much larger economies 
h-bandwidth I 
uf won't be require 
because IP deployment and man 
ment knowl 
spread. Finally, IP is a mature 
interoperable, networking environ 
ent today 
The proponents of 
be proven right it 
nonths, but it may not be « 


grappling with the co 


networked storage, let alone 


which is better, Fibre Channel or 


vers 


3 NAS or both? What 
benefits and risks attached to ¢ 


applications are most appr 
PI | 
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import int 


Given a user community just now 
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could apps 
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portunitic 


with s 
debate 


s Fibre Chan 


s the “plumbing” for SAN 


ur trivial or premature 


ustry is moving at 
in influx of 
lool 
Ir 
ind 


IP storage 


| nT} 
s into the future. No longe 


Channel 
port, replaces SCSI’s original parallel 
transport mechanism, often referr 
to in SAN discussions as “the plumb 
ing.” Compared with SCSI as a tran 
port, Fibre Channel “pipes” prov 
far more fle 
Channel's serial interface 
host interconnections ca 
compare 
for parallel SCSI. Another 
re fact that Fibre Chan 
ire easier to 
it is straightfor 
i more flexible and manage 
structure than traditional Direct 
Attach Storage (DAS) 
However, Fibre Channel does not 
completely I parallel SCSI 
SCSI is often found inside 


workstations, servers and even stor 


iate for one vs. the other? What are id 1 fac have SCSI age arrays. And the SCSI protocol al 
ifferences between block and he protocol — to help get data in so powers Fibre Channel. Fibre 


le-based storage and why are they ind out of array controllers. Fibre Channel preserves the common SCSI 


Data center links timeline 


2003 


2 Gigabit Fibre Channel 4 Gigabit Fibre Channel* 0 Gigabit Fibre Channel 


innit 


1 Gigabit iSCSI 1 Gigabit iSCSI 10 Gigabit Ethernet 
in Silicon in Volume in Volume 


e— f 


IEEE Standard 10 Gigabit Ethernet 
for 10 Gigabit Ethernet ships 
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gadzoox 


NETWORKS 


Looking for the best value in next generation fabric switches? Feast your eyes on Gadzoox Networks’ S| yt. An open fabric switch for companies that not only have a 


healthy appetite for storage, but appreciate a great value when they see one. We're talking double the perform with a cool 2Gb throughput with full-duplex support, all for less 


than a 1Gb switch today. Industry leading FC-SW2 open standards, legacy Brocade connectivity, auto-sen for loop or fabric and auto-negotiation for 2Gb or 1Gb ports ensure 


backward and forward compaubility for existing full fabric and loop devices. And as you might expect, Slingshot seamlessly integrates into backup 


solutions from all leading vendors. Gadzoox Networks’ Slingshot — the one SAN solution that has everyt Ise in the category licked 
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“Show me a Storage Area Network 
that’s not more trouble 
than it's worth.” 


HERE’S ONE: 





The Nishan IP Storage Network 


Get Less Trouble, More Worth 


Learn how to implement a 

Nishan IP Storage network. 

Point your browser at 

www.Less TroubleMoreWorth.com 
and sign up for our free 

web seminar. You'll quickly learn 

how to use standard IP and 

Gigabit Ethernet to network your 
existing storage...today! 


www.NishanSystems.com 


Copyright ©2001 Nishan Systems. All rights reserved 
Nishan Systems, and Less Trouble, More Worth 
are trademarks of Nishan Systems, Inc 


—LESS TROUBLE, MORE WORTH 





You've considered a SAN to give you more reliable and efficient access to more stot 


but it simply was easier to keep buying more servers and storage devices— until n 


Nishan Systems introduces the IP storage network. 
With our wire-speed IP Storage switches, you can vhat you already have: Fibre Channe 


servers and storage devices, IP switches and routers, and your already trained staf! 
Standard Fibre Channel, SCSI, iSCSI, iFCP, IP, Gigabit Ethernet, and network-attached 
storage (NAS) protocols are 1 1 fror nd to end—even when end-to-end means 10,000 


servers and storage devices on seven continents 


Register today for Nishan’s Less Trouble, More Worth storage networking web seminar 
at www.Less TroubleMoreWorth.com or call us at 408-519-3430 to arrange 


1 product demo 


NISHAN] 


SYSTEMS 





And, there is that stan 


endor will make a serious 


issue. N 


commitment to lume pre 


he required chip set 
dards are established 

re isn't one “best way’ 

storage-related [/O traffic over 


User Datagram Protocol 


(UDP) has been used in a “proof of 


links 
concept” demonstration to prove 
that IP can deliver acceptable per 
formance results when compared to 
Fibre Channel. According to the 

SNIA, UDP is the number of cons 
s of protected space in a 
user data extent that are 
»ped to consecutive virtual disk 

bloc k addresses 

In principle, each user data extent 
that is part of a virtual disk may have 
1 different user data extent stripe 
depth. User data extent stripe depth 


may differ from the redundancy 
group stripe depth of the protected 
in which it resides 


UDP does not 


space ¢ xt 
Unfortunately 
guarantee packet delivery, a require 
ment for production quality data 
center environments. iSCSI as an in 
terconnect between a host processor 
ind a storage array has also been test 
ed with positive results. Many organ 
izations performing tests 
noted that CPU usage climbs to 50 
or more of one processor. It climbs up 
between 70% and 90% while pro 
cessing the protocol stack. Outside of 
production quality Fibre Channel 
over IP (FCIP) installations, w 
ists today are beta tests. The 
work is still in progress. It consists of 
proposals working through the In 


Engineering Task 
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es aimed at estab 


g standard, data center-g 
ised storage transmission meth 
These proposals include 

Proposed as a standard 
y to link Fibre Channel SAN “is 
lands” via existing IP networks. Be 
cause TCP/IP was designed for long 
haul networks, FCIP can also be used 
to overcome Fibre Channel's present 
linking SANs 


over distances greater than the sever 


distance limitations 


ul kilometers that can be presently 


supported by Fibre Channel. F¢ 
send Fibre 


TCP/IP links 


iready contains 


uses encapsulation to 


e Fibre Channel 
the SCSI protocol, this method satis 
fies the requirements of the SCSI 


protocol without a major re-engi 


f 


neering effort. At the sending end of 


the transmission, all Fibre Channel 
frames are converted to or “wrapped 
into” TCP/IP streams. At the rec 
ing end, the “wrapper” is discarded 
| frame is pre 
the receiving 


rm and in the or 


Many organizations 
performing [iSCSI] tests 
have noted that CPU 
usage climbs to 50% or 
more of one processor. It 
climbs up between 70% 
and 90% while process- 
ing the protocol stack. 
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der it at relative to the other 
datagrams that comprise the com 
ete I/O operation. TCP/IP acts as a 
conduit. FCIP can be routed or 
vitched like any other IP traffic 
iFCP 


gateway protocol used to 


ateway-to 
ink Fibre 


Channel devices via TCP/IP links. It 


Defined asa ge 


will allow existing Fibre Channel ar 
rays and HBA Fibre Channel to at 
tach to an IP network using “light 
we ’ gateways. With iFCP, stan 


g 
dard TCP/IP switching and routing 
infrastructure components  replac« 
equivalent Fibre Channel compo 
nents. iFCP uses TCP tor congestion 
control, error detection and recovery 
The same encapsulation format used 
for FCIP will also be used for iFCP. 
mFCP ( ompared with iFCP. 
mFCP gains performance at the ex 
pense of reliability. It is similar to 
iFCP in that existing IP plumbing is 
used to interconnect Fibre Channel 
devices within a storage fabric. How 
ever, mMFCP uses UDP rather than 
TCP as the transport protocol, plac 
g responsibility for connection reli 
and correct packet sequenc 

ing with the IP plumbing layer 
iSCSI Compared with FCIP. 


iFCP and mFCP, iSCSI is a much 
deeper implementation of storage I/O 
traffic transmitted over IP networks 
FCIP preserves Fibre Channel SANs 


and links them with an IP backbone 


iFCP and mFCP replace Fibre Chan 
nel SAN plumbing with IP while pre 
serving the ability of Fibre Channel 
devices to attach to the IP storage 
network. iSCSI, in contrast, banishes 
Fibre Channel completely from the 
discussion. Host-based applications 


communi- (CONTINUED, page 12) 
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Introducing Just In Time Storage 
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What if you could get more storage 
with the push of a button? 
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a new breakthrough 








that radically 


simplifies storage management for businesses like yours. Using the superior intelligence of Hitach 


Freedom Storage 


performance 


software 
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IP storage means lower 
costs for the University of Utah's 
Center for High-Performance 


| to believe 
lity to it 
crease our understanding of 
fundamental physics may boil 
down to data storage. Si 
power and laboratory techniques are 
important, but without 
the ability 
crucial data and have 
wailable for analysis, re 
searchers wouldn't be able 
to make much progress 
Nowhere is that m 
vident than at the 
versity of Utah's Center for High Per 
formance Computing in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, a facility offering large 
€ computer resources to help in 
science. Scientists there are hard at 
work on a number of key research 
projects, including the quest to find 


ultra-energy cosmic rays. Pretty eso 


put it may all boil down 
I Il boil d 


‘These scientists have very largc 
data sets coming from cosmic show 
ers,” says Julio C. Facelli, the center's 


director. “They probably would store 
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as we'd | m.” In some 
the scientists 


ule computer simulations 


] 


inces_ allow 
to reanalyze their 
findings, they'd still have 
them handy. So, the 
recognizes that it 
a compromise be 
tween what the scientists collect and 
what it can afford to store. That's the 
primary reason they've decided to 
turn to IP storage, a method of send 
ing block level data over an IP net 
work that enables servers to connect 
to SCSI storage devices. In short, IP 
storage allows the center to store a 
lot more fora lot less 
Cost is the Center for High- Per 
formance Computing’s main motiva 
tor. “It’s cheaper,” says Facelli, w 


figures that using tape or robotic sys 
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nates the need for having servers. | 
wouldn't think of doing this project 
without this type of technology. It 
would simply be too expensive. This 
technology put the project in the 
ballpark of what we can afford.” 
Several months ago, the center be 
gan build 1 10-terabyte, read-only 
prototype | ge system, relying 
mostly on tecl from 3ware 


Inc. and IBM 


The targeted goal 


For now, the new system will be 


used in addition to the ge tapes 
and electrical management storage 
devices that the center currently us 

es. The prototype should be complet 

ed by mid-summer, and Facelli hopes 
to eventually expand to several hun 

dred terabytes. The ultimate target is 
to build the system for $50,000 per 
usage terabyte. Again, that price tag 
is considerably smaller than the one 
Facelli says he would incur if he took 


a different route 








Bring on the benefits 


\nother 


thing t 
selves with is the inn 
storage system 

With IP storage, packets of data 
can be sent over the Inter recom 
bined at the receiving storage con 
troller and then sent to the appropri 


ate drive, which fulfills the original 


computer's request All of these 
anisms take place without the 
user’s awareness. Facelli says 
entially what it does is eliminate 
big chunks of complexities that we 
cannot expose to our users. We elim 
inate a couple of layers of software.’ 
That simplicity allows his re 


searchers to focus on their projects 
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“Storage over IP 
eliminates the need for 
having servers. | wouldn't 
think of doing this 
project without this type 
of technology. It would 
simply be too expensive. 
This technology put the 
project in the ballpark of 


what we can affo 


slowly 

nev 

being scalable, II 

searchers the ability to share 

work with colleagues acros 

country and even around the w 
Because IP storage, in 

treats the storage devices as if t 

were attached to the server, it tears 


down geographical boundaries 


gives users access to the data regard 


less of their ph location. The 


keep these 
ite network 


but | 


9 1 


nths into the impte 


A happy endin 


tation process, Facelli has expe 


| r} 
pum] th 


oreparations have centered on 
developi ome software for redun 
dant copies and moving to automat 
ic batches that will help his users 

rate some of their data. For now 
work in get 
ting the project underway, but it’s 
an effort that Facelli expects will 
\ 


pay off in the long run. “We are very 


optimistic about this.” 
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cate with networked storage devices 
over IP. This means the entire tra 


] 1 
mission link irom host to device, be it 


ransmission protocol wi 
rcome latency issues, specialized 
iSCSI chip sets that implement the 
wrapping conversion code and 
[CPP protocol stack in hardware 
residing on eit a NIC or an HBA 
ae needed 
iSNS Proposed as a common 
discovery, nat 1d resource man 
agement service f of the IP stor 
age protocols now under cons 
iSNS uses a client/sever con 
iSNS clients communicate 
attribute information to 


and receive notification of f 


ab 
ric topology-related events from the 
server. iSNS servers respond to iSNS 
protocol queries/requests and are the 
final arbiters of state chan 

With the exception of iSNS, all of 
these protocols have one thing in 
common they serve as transport 
mechanisms for the well-accepted 
SCSI command set. Hosts communi 
cating with storage devices over IP 
storage media still speak SCSI 


It should be noted that the proto 


cols mentioned have yet been accept 


ed as standards by the IETF. One pro 
tocol, FCIP, has been implemented 
by a number of vendors to link SANs 
over WAN connections These ven 
dors include CNT, EMC Corp. and 

ox Networks Inc. Their solu 
tions have been available for about 
one year. Cisco Systems Inc. has more 
recently entered this arena. We have 


also seen implementations of iFCP. 
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iSNS from Nishan Sys 
principal proponent of 
protocols 
iSCSI has the best chance of be 
coming widely accepted as a storage 
networking standard. It is backed by 
tem 
specilication 
nds at revision level 0.6, with ap 
expected by the 
Until that time, iS¢ 
icts will be available 
with the protocol implemented in 
software or firmwa After being 
formally blessed by the IETF, iSCSI 
implementations in hardware 
begin to become commonplace 
Debates over best practices will 
undoubte I is the standard 
atures and vendors jockey for posi 
tion in what they anticipate will be a 
booming market for iSCSI-based 
storage networks once user aware 
ness becomes € gener d 
momentum is established. One is al 
shape around the best 
1; 


way to interface an application host 


ge network using iSCSI 


to an IP st« 


At present, the three alternatives are 


1. Use standard NICs with 
modified to include co 
quired to process the TCP/IP and 
iSCSI protocol stack on the applica 
tion host. This is the most costly in 
terms of the percentage of the host 
processor required for wire speeds of 


1G bit/sec. andh 


2. Use HBAs that off-load most of 
the required protocol processing to 
specialized HBA-resident proces 


This method could relieve the 


sors 
application host of up to 90% of the 
protocol processing requirements 
The NICs/HBAs, however, being 
more intelligent, will also be more 
costly. Such adapters, though univer 
sally referred to by IP storage propo 
nents as “just over the horizon,” are 
not yet available in the market 


3. Use some hybrid between an 


protocol stack processing to 
processors residing on the interface 
The first method is the least ex 
pensive to implement in terms of dol 
lars (approximately $250 per NIC) 
but the most expensive in terms of 
CPU cost. The second method repre 


sents the exact opposite t off 


TE 


This White Paper was created by Computerworld’s Custom Pub- 
lishing group. Comments on this supplement can be sent to man- 
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low CPU cost but 


($2,000 for the 


method may bri 


down considerably while still relie 
ing the application host of much of 
the protocol stack processing work 
load. Both HBA and hybrids are ex 


pected to be available by early 2002 


Conclusion 


The debate over IP vs. Fibre Chan 


| — which one will dominate as the 


storage networkir g interconnect 


ne 


is often couched in terms of winner 
take all. That is not only 
the wrong given tl 
growing number of Fibre Channel 
SAN implementations, the question 
should be when is it best to u 
Channel and when is it best to use IP. 
Server-to-storage interconnects are 
used to solve business problems; they 
are not religions. Users will continue 
to implement the best tools available 
to solve the problem at hand. For ex 
ample, IP is being increasingly seen as 
storage interconnect for long-haul 
data replication because of its greater 
distance capabilities when compared 
with Fibre Channel. On the other 
hand, Fibre Channel will continue to 
be the SAN fabric of choice until reli 
ible and cost-effective IP alternatives 
reach the market. And even when 
they do, Fibre Channel fabrics will 
not be replaced en masse. It is clear 
that Fibre Channel and IP will coex 
ist for years to come 

It is incorrect to assume that, just 
because IP is ubiquitous and low 
cost, it will dominate the storage 
market as soon as it is unleashed onto 
the IT world. While performance 


benchmarks for IP storage solutions 
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have been run, t 
is prool-ol-concept exercis 
n reproductions of r¢ 
ta center situations 
sented by II 
most immediately 
working software c 
resents a rich set of mature and well 
understood resources on whi 


build automated, SAN-based 


The debate over IP vs. 
Fibre Channel — which 
will dominate as the 
storage networking 
interconnect — is often 
couched in terms of win- 
ner take all. That is not 
only naive, it is the wrong 
debate. 


mation management services 
resources are available to d 
today. The same statement cannot be 
made for Fibre Channel 

On the other hand, IP was con 
ceived at a time when storage devices 
were associated closely with servers 
Only recently we began to think of it 
as a storage networking medium 
something that IP was not or 
designed to support. The required in 
frastructure is being built on top of 
IP to make it an acceptable storage 
1/O transport. In addition, implemen 
tations must be consistent so that the 
problems users experienced with 


early Fibre Channel implementations 


un be 
All this v 


time passes, another interconnect al 


ke time. A 
rnative coming from the server are 
InfiniBand vill also appear 


} 


he InfiniBand standard 


Intel, Micros 
' 
start life early 
as a server interconnect 
1 its early home firmly within 
1 center. It replaces the bus 
sh-bandwidth 
(multiple gigabytes per seco 


fa} 


witched fabric topology, conceptu 


uly compatible with Fibre Channel 
and IP. 

The physical fabric combines con 
nectors, cables and switches. Unlike 
IP, InfiniBand’s protocol stack was 
designed to be a server-to-server. 

--to-storage, interconnect 

ires and options not efficiently 
1 in hardware are omitted 
made optional or left to management 
software developers to implement. In 
fact, it is possible that InfiniBand’s 
entire protocol handling capability 
can be driven into a single die, with 
management features either in sili 
con or a separate 8-bit micro-con 
troller. Make it simple, make it fast 
it small, make it inexpensive, 

ke it easy to mass produce 
these are the mantras. It is possibl 
that, by the time users have a bal 
anced choice of installing either Fi 


) 


bre Channel or IP storage, InfiniBand 


will also be a viable alternative for at 
least some storage applications 

But, whether it’s IP, Fibre Channel 
or InfiniBand, users must look be 
yond the implementation technology 
to understand their needs and choose 


the right tools to fit them 
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Cisco 
Cisco purchased Nu 
net Systems last 
NuSpeed was a f] 
developing a sto 
terconnect that used IP instead of Fi 
bre Channel to transmit SCSI-based 
traffic within 
switched network using iSCSI 
NuSpeed continues to be quite ac 
tive in the iSCSI standards move 
ment. It plays a key role in the IP 
Storage Working group within the 
Storage Networking Industry Asso 
ciation (SNIA), while Cisco has be 
working to implement iSCSI as an 
standé 
According to Cisco, in its April 9 


storage netw orking announcement 


the company’s depth of experience 


and broad product set can be lever 
aged to make IP a superior intercon 
nect to Fibre Channel. Sto 
voice and multimedia, has enter 
the IP universe as a bandwidth ar 
business driver 
Cisco’s announcement includes 
@ IP fabric switches, routers, and 
optical networking gear 
@ Support of iSCSI and FCIP as 
core fabric transports with Fi 
bre Channel and ESCON on the 


periphery of the fabric 


shing / IP STORAGE: 
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for Microsoft Win 
ind Windows 200 
laris, HP-UX and 
Linux 
@ NDMP and third party copy 
lata movers 
The first available product is 
N 5420 Storage Router. It will link 
servers with Fibre Channel or SCSI 
storage devices over Gigabit Ether 
g the iSCSI pro 
ort available for Fibre 
port available for Gig 
i list 
{S270XK 
Future Cisco IP storage product 
directions include an FCIP blade for 
its Catalyst 6500 switch for intercon 
ction of discreet fabric elements 


>) 


over FCIP. The 5420 routers will also 


be able to communicate with Cisco's 
DWDM gear. This capability will be 
of particular interest to SSPs deliver 
ing storage to customers in a metro 


politan setting, or customers with 


enterprise Campus environments 


Nishan 

Nishan predicts they will 
lutionize” the SAN market by doing 
“what others thought impossible.” 
How? By creating, in their words, a 
complete end-to-end, block-orient 
ed, storage networking solution 


based on IP and Gigabit Ethernet 
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more than 
visible creator of IP-base 
storage networking products 


5 front ind center 


he company also advo 
cates its own approach to IP Stor 
called Stor: over IP (SolP) 
with the [ETI 
Nishan 
in submitting two proposal 
the Internet Protocol Storage Work 
ing Group ithin the IETF. The pro 
posed protocols, iSNS and iFCP, pro 
vide interoperability between exist 
ing Fibre Channel and IP-based stor 
ge networks. The Internet Sto 
Name Service (iSNS) is a naming 
service for IP-based storage net 
working while the Internet Fibre 
Channel Protocol (iFCP) links dis 
connected Fibre Channel SANs over 
any generic TCP/IP network. A third 
standard, Metro Fibre Channel Pro 
tocol (mFCP), was also submitted as 
an informational specification 
Nishan IP storage switches in 
clude IPS 3000 Series, IPS 2000 Se 
ries and IPS 1000 Series. All three 
connect native Fibre Channel hosts 
and devices to an SolP SAN. Nishan’s 
IP storage management software, 
called the SANvergence Manage 
ment Suite, includes the SANver 
gence Manager, Configuration Man 


ager and Element Mz 
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money to be an IT entrepreneur. 

@ Do as much as possible on your own 

@ Be flexible. Your initial idea will most likely not 
be successful. 

@ Recognize whether you have the skills to net- 
work and sell without help. 

@ Determine the amount of time you can devote 
and the effect it will have on your family and 
social life. 

g And if you have managers at your day job, be 
upfront about your plans. 

Beth Gulas, president of WorkForce Manage 
ment, a consultancy in Wellesley, Mass., says it’s 
important to check your employment agreement 
because your entrepreneurial activity might be 
considered the property of your employer — 
even if you're doing it at night or on weekends. 

Yet being an IT entrepreneur can keep your 
skills and mind sharp. You might even become an 
optimist again. D 


DAVID 
An Inspirational 


Letter to Your 
HR Leader 


T’S BECOMING CLEARER that busi- 

ness innovation can be helped by for- 

ward-thinking human resources exec- 
utives, of which there are too few. This 
was once said about IT execs too, who 
then began recruiting marketing- and business- 


FOOTE 


savvy managers for their fresh ideas and relation- 
ship skills. It’s had positive effects on innovation. 
So, if you’re frustrated by your HR leader’s 
backward behavior — or your CIO’s, for that mat- 
ter — drop the following letter on his desk when 
he’s not looking: 

Dear Executive, 

Recently, the head of a 
well-known conference pro- 
duction company told me 
that his company was doing | 

good business marketing 
conferences and selling di- 
dactic executive reports re- 
lated to strategic HR inno- 
vation and Web-enabled 
e-HR operations (such as 


DAVID FOOTE, a former hu- 
man resources executive, 
is managing partner and 
research director at 
Foote Partners LLC, a re- 
search and consulting 
firm in New Canaan, 
Conn. Contact him at 
dfoote@footepartners.com 


e-recruiting and e-learn- 
ing). But their hands-on, in- 
depth training classes on 
the same subjects were a 
bust. His explanation: 
“Maybe HR managers don’t want to actually do 
this stuff. They'd rather read about it in the quiet of 
their offices or sit passively in an audience while 
other people talk about doing it.” 


Coincidentally, those of us running IT shops used 
to hear the same thing. We’ve been making improve- 
ments. Here are a few pointers to help you out: 

A creative, strategic, forward-thinking human re- 
sources team can excel at the traditional personnel 
administrivia, but it also helps the company 
achieve its business goals. 

Consider a more innovative approach: Start by 
borrowing some wisdom and strategies from your 
marketing department. Create and sell an attrac- 
tive customer proposition like, “We’ve listened to 
you and understand what you need. We can give it 
to you.” Then go out and deliver it. 

It’s not as hard as you think. Initially, it’s all 
about branding. Once you’ve convinced your inter- 
nal customers that you're up for the challenge, send 
a message to the job market that your department 
is a good place to work. You'll recruit some great 
people that way. Face it, you need a lot of new skills 
in the HR workforce. Even if you could train exist- 
ing staff, it’s the new blood who will make some of 
the grandest contributions to your success. 

To help the business innovate, you need to trans- 


form HR from a cost center to a value center and be 


agile and proactive. Using every ounce of business 


29 


experience you possess and good expert advice, 
adopt an investment mind-set and discipline. It will 
pique the interest of your CEO and earn his admi 
ration and support. (You'll need both.) By manag 
ing HR as an investment portfolio, you’re adapting 
proven management models to your organization 
Nobody in top management ever argued with a 
value-generation focus when some of us tried it 
“Productize” and benchmark HR services, whi 


separating nondiscretionary infrastructure costs 


from discretionary “business projects” (the new 


name for everything you do). Balance trade-offs, 
decide what to outsource and focus on business in- 


novation. Then, manage your HR investment port- 


folio continuously from a risk/return vantage point 


Think of yourself as a portfolio manager. 

Everything is funded based on merit and business 
value. Performance is out in the open, accountabili- 
ty is clearer, work backlog is managed better, and 
you can measure and manage yourself in a way the 
business understands. Cost reduction, quality im- 
provements and customer-facing activities can be 
quantified more easily and judged on a week-to 
week basis. 

It’s working for us in IT. You should give it a try. D 


Security and the Net 


HAVE TO wonder 
what emergency ser- 
vices, air traffic con- 

trol, utility control and 

military systems are do- 
ing on a public network 

(“Feds Consider Splitting 

Net for Security,” Page 

One, May 28]. Ease of 

use and communications 

costs should be sec- 
ondary considerations 
for these types of appli- 
cations. They should be 
implemented on private 
networks — and I don’t 
mean virtual ones. 

Gary Flynn 

Security engineer 

James Madison Ur 

Harrisonburg, Va 


A Premier Conference 


OMPUTERWORLD’S 

Premier 100 Con- 

ference last month 
was phenomenal. It was 
the one conference that I 
had been waiting for 
since the beginning of 
the year, and it exceeded 
my expectations in every 
capacity. The keynote 


La a ies 


speeches were incredi- 
ble, and the panel discus- 
sions were very informa- 
tive. I especially enjoyed 
the discussions about IT 
careers and ROI. 

Ross Katz 

Web development consultant 
Mazda North American 
Operations 

Irvine, Calif 


IT and Legal Liability 


AST YEAR, the Insti- 

tute of Internal Au- 

ditors partnered 
with the National Associ- 
ation of Corporate Direc- 
tors, the American Insti- 
tute of Certified Public 
Accountants, the Infor- 
mation Systems Audit 
and Control Association, 
the Information Systems 
Security Association and 
the Critical Infrastructure 
Assurance Office of the 
U.S. Department of Com- 
merce to address infor- 
mation security as an ele- 
ment of critical infra- 
structure protection. We 
published two reports on 
the subject for board 
members and one for 


management below the 
board. We also held six 
conferences last year 
across the U.S. and one 
last month in Washir 

ton. The number of part- 
nering organizations is 
now up to 10. Potential le- 
gal liability is one subject 
that commands the atten- 
tion of board members 
and senior executives. 
Another is insurance for 
cyberthreats. For more 
information, see www 
ciao.gov or www.ITAudit 
org. Thank you for help- 
ing to draw attention to 
this important subject 
(“IT Security Destined 
for the Courtroom,” Page 
One, May 21]. 

Charles H. Le Grand 
Director of technology 
practices 
Institute of Internal Auditor 


Altamonte Springs, Fla 


The Cost of Entry 


TC COMMISSIONE 

Thomas Leary may 

be right about the 
technology for B2B ex 
changes being freely 
available, but he’s miss 


ing the point [“FT¢ 
Member Says Privacy 
Concerns Becoming 
Hysteria, ” Computer 
world.com, June 5]. The 
enabling technology is 
only one part of the 
equation; just try to int 
grate legacy systems and 
processes and 

standards across hun 
dreds of members, 

the extent of tl 


r. The e3 


that achieve this f 


is cle 


their marketplace will t 
practically impossibl 
The FT¢ Ss 


parading its ignorance of 


I 
E 


displace 


the issue and will live to 
regret this statement. 
Brendan E. Dunphy 


‘i. - 


NICe, Fra 
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BROWN 


‘Trust is Job No. 1 
In Growing the 
Digital Economy 


DICK 


FUNDAMENTAL human value 

underlies all of today’s emerging 

technological capability. That 
value is trust, and it’s being threatened. As busi- 
ness leaders, we can’t ignore those who are con- 


cerned about the degradation of privacy and 


_"® 


: / can’t prosper in a world 


security on the Internet. 
They won't accept it, and 
neither should we. 

The digital economy 


separate from our civi- 
lized society and the fun- 
damental values upon 
which it’s based. 

So when it comes to 


DICK BROWN is Chairman 
and CEO of Electronic 
Data Systems Corp. in 
Plano, Texas. These are 
edited remarks from a 

speech he delivered be 
fore The Economic Club 

of Detroit on May 7 


your word has to be your 
bond. 

Chere’s no one authority 
that polices Internet com- 
munities, no extensive 
system of laws to protect 
you. It falls to all of us - 
business leaders, government leaders and con- 
sumers — to create the environment of trust that 
ensures the validity of the digital economy. 

So, will we adhere to a fundamental principle 
of mutual trust, or will a breach of trust be the 
digital sin that undoes our brave new e-world, 
dooming its hopes for exponential progress? 


A recent story in The Wall Street Journal told of 
a man who had looked up personal details of hun- 


ireds of his old high school classmates — infor- 
mation on their homes, mortgages and property 
values. It was an intrusion into their private lives 
through the misuse of personal data and an abuse 
of trust. Even though it wasn’t against the law to 
access the information, it was a breach of the in- 
dividuals’ expectations of privacy. 

Last year, one in three Internet users was the 
victim of a privacy or security breach. No sur- 
prise, then, that a recent survey published in the 
Journal found that 94% of respondents are still 
concerned about threats to their privacy on the 
Internet 

How many privacy violations does it take for 
trust to disappear? The digital economy has 
significantly widened the scope for privacy 
abuse. And we won't have to wait long before 
all our customers demand absolute, no-fail 
privacy protection. Privacy will become a fun- 


business over the Internet, 


NEWS 


damental enabler for the digital economy. 


Businesses that create and maintain trust by pro- 


tecting privacy will be the market leaders in the 
digital economy. By not taking action, we are per 
mitting unacceptable behavior. If we continue to 
look the other way, the problem will only intensify. 

Successfully incorporating privacy practices 
requires strong CEO leadership and commitment 
throughout the enterprise. All of us in industry 
must commit to these issues. If we don’t, govern- 
ment will. Already, there are more than 20 bills 
on privacy before Congress, even more in the 
state legislatures. The privacy issue demands not 
a government answer or a business answer but a 
personal answer. 

If you want to establish a relationship with an 
individual consumer or business, it must be based 
on mutual trust or it will always be suspect. That 
mutual trust requires you to honor, respect and 
protect one another. We can’t look at people’s 
personal information as something that can be 
bartered in the marketplace. 

No action is no option. D 


THORN 


Drawing a Bead 
And ‘Taking the 
Lead on Wireless 


NFORMATION AGE companies are 

about one-eighth of the way to be- 

coming wireless. I can’t help but 
wonder whether Industrial Age companies, at 


TON MAY 


the same juncture, recognized that they were mi- 
grating to a horseless world. They were probably 
more passive as they 
watched the postanimal 
power economy evolve. 
Did they have horseless 
strategies? 
IT leaders are uncertain 
whether wireless technol- 
ogy belongs in the “do 
now,” “do next” or “do lat 
er” time bucket. The ritual 


summer slowdown makes THORNTON MAY is 


corporate futurist and 
chief awareness officer 
at Guardent Inc. in 
Waltham, Mass. Contact 
him at thornton.may@ 
guardent.com 


this a good time to pause 
and examine this future ca- 
reer-maker/breaker for IT 
leaders. Wireless is a slow 
moving train on the cusp 
of gathering momentum. 
IT leaders have the opportunity of shaping this 
train before it enters the station. Instead of play- 
ing catch-up, you can lead on this issue. 

Here are five ways to exert leadership on wire- 
less technology: 
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= Get smart about it. Perform a market overview. 
Understand the technology issues associated with 
wireless. (Security is a big deal here.) Understand 
the costs and how your company’s customers, 
their customers and your business unit executives 
feel about the issue. And hold a “wireless Wood- 
stock” to synthesize and showcase your findings 
to internal constituencies and external sources of 
expertise, such as a consultant who will help you 
with a wireless implementation. 

w Create a “thinkers and dinkers” database, made up 
of thoughts from journalists and analysts who 
cover the wireless arena, plus the academics con 
ducting research into it. Find the truly smart peo- 
ple in the space and build relationships with 
them. 

@ Create a “players database,” consisting of vendors 
that are prototyping products and consultants 
offering services. This phrase comes from George 
Geis’ brilliant new book, Digital Deals: Strategies 
for Selecting and Structuring Partnerships (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 2001). 

w Select target vendors. The black eyes that many 
large and sophisticated organizations experienced 
with slow ERP deployments have led to a re-ex- 
amination of the “buy what they have” way of 
dealing with vendors. In the wireless arena, we’re 
seeing a transition among select groups of high- 
performance organizations to co-create differenti- 
ated technological platforms with trusted vendors. 
w Build and implement a pilot project. Find a business 
unit whose use of wireless could differentiate 
relationships with customers. The optimal pilot 
project involves fewer than 100 users and takes 
eight to 10 weeks to deploy. The emerging lessons 
should include skills that must be developed, a 
rough idea of costs, issues in dealing with wire- 
less technology vendors and security and privacy 
concerns. 

I’m excited about the wireless arena, not so 
much because of the underlying technology or 
its application, but because it can be a perfect test 
case for the increasingly proactive and truly 
strategic role of the CIO and IT organization. His- 
torically, IT has been placed in the uncomfortable 
role of playing catch-up to vendor-driven “hurry 
or you'll miss out” hype. This is the first time I 
can recall that that hype machine has stalled. 

Wireless remains a fuzzy and ill-defined con- 
cept in the minds of most senior executives. What 
exactly is it? To some, wireless is synonymous 
with cell phones. To others, it’s a much larger 
grab bag of devices, including Web-enabled 
phones, PDAs, handheld games, MP3 devices, 
digital cameras and e-mail terminals. 

In the face of such widespread confusion, a 
well-informed, clear-thinking IT organization 
has an opportunity to catalyze and manage con- 
versations shaping executives’ thinking that will 
drive wireless strategy and subsequent deploy- 
ment. If we’re not all thumbs, we hold our wire- 
less future in our hands. D 
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MicroStrategy 7 is the most scalable 
business intelligence platform, 


built specifically for the Internet. 


See for yourself. 


Order your free evaluation CD today. 


Mic roStrafegy | 
Best In Business Intelligence 


ORDER YOUR FREE EVAL CD TODAY 


www.microstrategy.com/eval/bi/cw 


Get a fully functional evaluation license of MicroStrategy 7 software 
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TRUCKIN’ ALONG 


United Air Lines, Road- 
way Express and Unisys 
are teaming up to give 
FedEx and UPS a run for 
their money. With back- 
ing from several minor- 
ity investors, the com- 
panies have formed a 
new venture that will 
provide Internet-based 
freight service for small 
and medium-size com- 
panies. » 34 


PRIVATE EVES 


More than three quarters 
of U.S. companies say 
they monitor their em- 
ployees’ e-mail, phone 
calls or Web access, ac- 
cording to a recent sur- 
vey. But if a company’s 
not careful about its em- 
ployee-monitoring poli- 
cies, it could have a law- 
suit on its hands. » 35 


HOOP DREAMS 


Combine a love of bas- 
ketball and a love of 
technology, and what do 
you get? A gig in the IT 
department of the NBA. 
But, says CIO Michael 
Gliedman, it’s not all fun 
and games. » 36 


LONGER 
SHELF LIVES 


There’s a demand for 
information on Web- 
based businesses, but 
the market moves so fast | 
that by the time a book 
is published, its con- 
cepts are already old 
news. But Computer- 
world found books that 
take a longer-term view, 
giving them greater 
staying power. » 42 
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TOGETHER THROUGH 
THICK AND THIN 


WHILE TWO- AND THREE-YEAR STINTS at companies seem to be the norm for 
many workers these days, there are those who stick with the same 


employer for decades. What is it about certain compa- 
nies that keeps workers so loyal? Computerworld’s 
picks for the Best Places to Work in IT offer flexibility, 


challenges and, most important, respect. 


de mimi 
support operator,to programmer 
at United Stationers after the 
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Joint Online Venture to Ship Heavy Freight 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
United Air Lines, Roadway Ex 
press, Unisys and several mi 
nority investors recently an 
nounced that they will form ¢ 
joint ven to provide end 
rated Internet 
service for small 
size companies 
ho Cordova, Calif 
», Integres Global 
will offer < 
a Web-based 


nologies 


1 ser 


d other tech 
1 market that is 
fragmented 

limited services and 


to the 


providers 


high costs, according 
companies 

Andrea Arroyo, a_ spokes- 
United Air 


Inc., said Integr 


woman for Lines 


es won't com- 


pete with Memphis-based 
FedEx 


Atlanta-based 
United Parcel Service Inc. In 


Corp. or 
tegres will handle only pack- 
70 pounds or 
UPS target 


ages weighing 
FedEx and 


who ship 


more 
customers smaller 
packages 
FedEx officials di 
“FedEx 
| 


been serving 


sagreed 
companies have 
and medi 


um-sized shippers for 


small 
some 
Jess Bunn, 
man. “We 


services, in- 


time,” said a compa 


ny spokes have 
yad portfolio of 
ig FedEx Freight ... ship 
ing from documents 

to heavyweight freight 
UPS spokes 


Spaulding also said that Inte 


man ___ Travis 


gres would be competing for 


some of the same business. 


“Anytime 
package from Point A to Point 


anyone moves 

B, they're a competitor, but not 
a competitor like FedEx is,” he 
“We're not 
Our 


said. overly con 


cerned niche is small 
packages and documents. But 
we also ship bulk freight.” 

United 


Airlines 


The cargo units of 
and American will 


provide air shipping services 
according to a 
statement released by Chica 
United and Fort 


American 


for Integres, 


go-based 
Worth, 
Airlines Inc., a 


Texas-based 
minority in 
vestor in Integres. 

Akron, Ohio-based Roadway 
Express Inc. will be the ven 
ture’s main ground carrier in 
North America 

Rancho Dominguez, Calif. 


Call 1-800-OK-CANON ext. 50 or visit www.imagerunner.com 
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A NEW WEB venture could unify 
the freight shipping market. 


based U 
provide 


li Worldwide Inc. 
international 
Blue 
Corp. and 
Global 
Technologies Inc. will provide 
the transportation 
ment technology. 


will 
logistic 
Pa.-based 


services. Bell, 


Unisys Shelton, 
Conn.-based Logistics 


manage 


The venture is designed to 
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by pass the need for freight for- 
warders, the third-party com- 
panies that do the paperwork 
and arrange the transportation 
of merchandise for other com- 
panies. 

Donald Broughton, a trans 
analyst at A.G. Ed- 


wards & Sons Inc. 


portation 
in St. Louis, 
said passenger airlines haven't 
taken advantage of the oppor 
tunity to fill the empty space in 
the bellies of their planes with 
additional cargo. 

said, 


Instead, he they have 


sold the space to freight for- 


warders, which in turn resell 
that space to end users. 

But Broughton also said that 
Integres could ultimately hurt 
“If this 
a freight for 
warder might be more inclined 


the airlines involved. 
thing has legs, 
to use the belly space of a com- 
peting rather than 
United or American,” he said. D 


airline, 


A box that delivers 
paper documents 
anywhere overnight? 


Introducing the Canon imageRUNNER with document distribution technology. Now you can send 
paper documents anywhere, in any form, at anytime, right over your network or the internet. instantaneously. Simply 
scan a document into the imageRUNNER 5000, and you can send it to any desktop, e-mail address, fax machine, database 
or file server. And since the Canon imageRUNNER is capable of integrating directly with your existing e-mail, lanfax, 


* Requires additional software which is sold separately. Speak to your authorized Canon dealer. 
Canon is a registered trademark and IMAGERUNNER and Canon Know How are trademarks of Canon inc. IMAGEANYWARE is a service mark of Canon U.S.A., Inc. ©2001 Canon U.S.A., Inc. 
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Who's Watching Your 


O YOU EVER FEEL like your every 

move at work is being watched? It could 

be true. Your employer may be moni- 

toring you electronically more closely 
than was ever possible before. 

Indeed, a recent survey by the American Man- 
agement Association shows that about 78% of 
companies in the U.S. monitor their employees in 
some way. Sixty-three percent monitor employee 
Internet use, 47% store and review employee 
e-mail messages, 15% view employees by video, 
12% review and record phone messages, and 8% 
review voice-mail messages companies say that it helps 
Of course, there are some 


valid reasons for some mon the Internet during business 


itoring. More than 75% of hours, according to a recent 


Or a box that 


them combat personal use of 


study by online survey ser- 
vice Quick Take that was 
commissioned by Web- and 
e-mail-filtering vendor Surf- 
Control PLC. 

Employers also have an 
incentive to ensure that em- 
ployees don’t unwittingly or 
intentionally divulge compa- 


ny trade secrets and intellec- 


tual property by way of their 
communications. 
Furthermore, employers 
want to prevent or remedy 
any defamatory statements 
made by employees in elec- 
tronic and other communi- 


cations. 


delivers them instantly 
over the internet? 


and document management software, you can maximize your investment 
in these systems* The cost and hassle of overnight delivery are finally 
over. At Canon, we’re giving people the know-how to make paper 
documents work in an internet world. 


Still, workers have legiti 
mate concerns that their pri- 
vacy rights might be in- 
vaded. The primary federal 
statute in this area is the 
Electronic Communications 
Privacy Act (ECPA). The 
ECPA bars the intentional 
interception of any wire, 
oral or electronic 
communication, 
or the unautho- 
rized access of 
stored communi- 
cations. 

The ECPA does 
have three excep- 
tions, and if any 
one of these ap- 
plies, monitoring 
can take place un- 
der appropriate 
circumstances. 
The exceptions 


generally allow employe 

monitor business-related 

phone calls, to m¢ 

munications when t 

been employee consent and 

to retrieve and access store 

e-mail messages. 

To be safe, employer 

should develop effective 
business eq 
ment policie 
preferably \ 
the help of le 
counsel. Ever 
employees w 
worry 
privacy rights 

would benefit 


from such a poll 


ERIC J. SINROD is a partner cy, so that thev 
at the San Francisco 
office of Duane, Morris 
and Heckscher LLP. He 
can be reached at 
ejsinrod@duanemorris.com 
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NBA's IT Team Makes Play 
With Web, CRM initiatives 


interviomes: Michael Glied 
an, vice president nd CIO 
cen a National Bas 
ketball A: ation “= 5A 
Main location: Nev 1 ] 
based in Secaucus us Major initiatives: he CRM 
Number of IT employees: system, E.piphany, which we'r 


itiat 2mentatior 
Number of employees Call up fans, like seasor 
(end users): 1,000 ticket holders 
With the playoffs, the « ticke 
finals, the Women’s ‘ 
NBA season and the 
upcoming draft, the 
NBA has a lot going 
on in June. What 
kind of pressure 
does that put on IT? 


“There's a lot of pres: 


a Waite 5 mi on 
ToWorkat.... 


one who knows the environ 


ace, and 


ve Nave SOME 


ment, performs well and show 
ive, that's the best candi 
r the Web site date for an open position.” 
a [Digital Sub- : Workday: “We average a 10 
f to 12-hour day, starting about 8 
depending on what's 
)ple may work as 
], and if you're 
upporting a jive event, you may 
have an 18- to 20-hour day.” 
Little perks: “Good access to 
ts” via an internal 
live events a year, : ticket-request system, dis 
we're starting up the Nationa counts at the e NBA store, subsi 
Bas velopment aized health club memberships 
[the new minor league and “gett 0 to the live 
t season in No ents. We have teams of peo 
t who know how to set 


é pressure really is 


auSe We SUp- 


nd w pport ple w 
d NBA.com TV [a things up, and we integrate 
digital satellite channel] and the : newer peopie onto those teams 
WNBA.” to train them.” 
Mission-critical systems: Would employees feel com- 
“The Web site, e-mail andour : fortable e-mailing the NBA 
statistics system. We have two : commissioner, David Stern? 
people courtside at each game : “Yes, David is undoubtedly the 
with touch-screen laptops to : leader of the NBA, and he 
collect data. During the game, : makes himself very available to 
they tap on the screen to select : his people. He really appreci- 
a player, a position and the ac-__: ates technology and what it can _| 
tion that occurred [such as a : do for the leaque.” 
three-point shot or a free - Leslie Jaye Goff | 
throw], and that's all shuttled (Igoff@ix.netcom.com) | 
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Go Mobile — Now! 


HE NEXT MAJOR SHIFT in the use of IT will obviously 
be toward wireless and mobile commerce. It will hap- 
pen in fits and starts, with the usual hype, chaos and 
clutter, disappointments and brilliant innovations — 
just like with e-commerce. In many ways, m-commerce 


is the 


continuation of e-commerce with the Palm handheld, wireless 


laptops and a new generation of Web-enabled digital phones al- 
ready on the market. Their effectiveness and range of applications 


today is limited by a lack of bandwidth, but that 
bottleneck is being removed, albeit in a piece- 
meal and fragmented way. 

In one key regard, though, m-commerce is 
very different from e-commerce. E-commerce 
has been paced by U.S. technology and business 
innovation, particularly in the business-to-busi- 
ness market; there are approximately 20 firms 
selling $1 billion to $20 billion worth of goods 
over the Internet — yet none are outside the U.S. 

But in wireless and m-commerce, the U.S. is a 
laggard. This has substantial implications for IT 
organizations. They largely don’t know what's 
going on elsewhere and risk getting left behind 
in exploiting m-commerce. The fragmentation, 
unreliability, cost and poor quality of U.S. cell 
phone services, as well as the equally fragment- 
ed rollout of broadband services like Digital 
Subscriber Line, have all resulted in close to 
zero interest among consumers in wireless In- 
ternet tools, according to surveys. Early this 
year, Consumer Reports said that satisfaction 
levels with mobile phones were among the low- 
est in any of its studies, below that for lawyers. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the world is moving 
fast, and IT developers in this country must 
play the role of followers in the 
m-commerce arena. Here are a few 
questions (followed by the answers) 
that can help you calibrate your 
knowledge: 

1. Which company is the largest 
provider of mobile phone services? 
2. What is GPRS? 

3. What is WAP? 

4. Which country has close to 100% 
mobile phone coverage among its 
adults and is the world leader in 
m-commerce applications? 

5. What is DoCoMo? 

6. What is SMS? 

7. Which company has the largest 
share — 35% — of the world mobile 
handset market? 


PETER KEEN'S new book, 
co-authored with Ron 
Macintosh, The Freedom 
Economy: Gaining the 
M-commerce Edge in 
the Era of the Wireless 
Internet, is being pub- 
lished this month by Mc- 
Graw-Hill. Contact him at 


peter@peterkeen.com. 


These aren't trick questions; the answers ap 
pear in many articles in the daily press. They 
are as follows: 

1. The U.K.’s Vodafone is the largest mobile 
company in the world, with a well-established 
strategy of massive acquisitions worldwide. 

2. General Packet Radio Service (GPRS) is the 
2.5G bit/sec. broadband wireless capability that 
fills the gap between first-generation digital 
phones and the massive, planned — and much- 
delayed — third-generation wireless services 

3. Wireless Application Protocol (WAP) is a 
specification being developed in a European- 
led effort to bring the wireless Web to mobile 
phones and personal digital assistants. WAP has 
been a major disappointment so far, but the 
lessons for designers have been substantial. 
Trying to shrink HTML pages onto a phone dis- 
play with deadly slow wireless transmission 
speeds doesn’t work. 

4. Finland has set the pace for m-commerce 
with a flood of applications that are profitable 
and that show the extent to which there is real 
demand, given a solid wireless technology in- 
frastructure. Many Finnish households and small 
businesses no longer bother with wired phones. 
5. NTT DoCoMo is the world’s most 
profitable and fastest-growing mo- 
bile Web and messaging service and 
also shows the proven demand for 
wireless messaging everywhere. 

6. Simple Messaging System (SMS) is 
the foundation of the first generation 
of consumer m-commerce applica- 
tions. It’s almost nonexistent in the 
U.S., but in Europe, it’s everywhere. 
7. Nokia has 35% of the handset mar- 
ket; Motorola has just 13%. 

M-commerce is international, and 
the more that IT professionals look 
beyond the U.S., the more they’ll be 
able to accelerate their companies’ 
moves into the next innovation space 
of online business. D 





THE BOOK OF @BUSINESS 


PREE COPY OF 
“INSIDE INTERNET SECURITY: 
WHAT HACKERS DON’T WANT YOL 


TO KNOW.” 


SORRY, HACKERS. 


(a.k.a.: the antihacker manifesto) 


HOW CAN YOU BUILD OR RUN A SECURI 
E-BUSINESS INFRASTRUCTURE IN THE FACI 
OF UNPREDICTABLE HACKER ATTACKS? First. 
think like a hacker. Look at your infrastructure (your 
servers. software and storage systems) the way hackers 
do. Read Inside Internet Security by Jeff Crume. Tivoli 
Systems’ unhacker guru and CISSP security expert. Get 
his advice-filled 270-page book. Its yours free for 
registering by phone or online (see below). 

Second, help protect your infrastructure with 
proven management tools like the Tivoli” Security 
Solution from IBM. 

The solution gives you a broad, flexible defense. It 
helps unite your core security technologies around 
common security policies. You can centrally implement 


a consistent access control policy while you centrally 


manage your defenses. In real time. you can identify 
and respond to threats anywhere across your entire 
enterprise. Plus. even as your infrastructure evolves 
toward a proliferation of systems. your administrators 
can still keep centralized control. 

You can help secure your existing applications 
making changes to them 


without protect your 


customers’ personally identifiable information. and 
allow e-business transactions to safely travel across 
your organizational boundaries. 

Need more? Ask about our IBM Security and 
Privacy Services for a full security checkup. In fact. with 
our 90,000+ Business Partners. we can help you 
build/run an infrastructure that is better in every way 
that counts. Visit our Web site or call today for your free 


antihacker manifesto. 


Free book: 1800 IBM 7080, ask for Security: or 


ibm.com/e-business/soready/p1 


“LEGAL NOTE: \BM, Tivoli, the e-business logo and other marks designated 
Other company, product and service names may be trademarks or 


service marks of others. 


t. Offer ends 9.30.01 
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BUILDING CAREERS 
NOT JUST JOBS 


Top employers know that giving smart techies the 
chance to grow is the best way to attract and re- 


altaya 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


VU 
BEST PLACES 


TO WORK INTT 


tain the best and the brightest. 


L ZIEMER, a techni- 
cal support operator, 
knew he wanted to 
be a programmer. 

So Ziemer took De- 
Paul University’s en- 
trance exam for its 
career change pro- 

gram. He passed the tough test and 
then spent eight intense months in the 
Chicago-based school’s IT training 
program. The kicker? He did all this 
with the blessing of — and at the ex- 
pense of — his employer, United Sta- 
tioners Supply Co. 

“I’m now in a position I thoroughly 
enjoy,” says Ziemer, who finished the 
DePaul program in January 1999 and 
filled an entry-level programming po- 
sition. United Stationers is apparently 
pleased too, having promoted Ziemer 
to senior programmer. 

In addition, Ziemer is now working 
on a master’s degree in computer sci- 
ence — again at the company’s ex- 
pense — and says he hopes to move 


into project management. 


What’s more, Ziemer’s isn’t an unusu- 


al case at United Stationers, a company 
that’s exceptional at creating IT careers 
where none existed. Approximately 20 
IT staffers have launched their careers 
on the company’s dime via the DePaul 
program, estimates Ergin Uskup, senior 
vice president of MIS and CIO at the 
Des Plaines, Ill.-based wholesaler of of- 
fice supplies and equipment. Many of 
those people have come from other 
units within the company. 
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of training and is now 
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the company, which 
footed the bill. 
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“It’s good for MIS and for the com 
pany as a whole, because we can pro- 
vide challenging opportunities for our 
people,” says Uskup. 

Creating such opportunities for per 
sonal and professional growth is what 
career development is all about, say 
CIOs at the companies identified by 
Computerworld as the Best Places to 
Work. These employers combine ca- 
reer planning, mentoring, training and 
education to support their IT employ 
ees’ aspirations. 

“The days in which people stayed in 
one company for 25 years are gone,” 
says Art Data, vice president of IT at 
International Truck and Engine Corp. 
in Oakbrook Terrace, Ill. “Career de- 
velopment is the IT employee's insur- 
ance policy. If we can give them that 
comfort level, we get higher retention.” 


Development for Dollars 

CIOs at the Best Places to Work in 
IT agree that career development ef- 
forts depend on the willing participa- 
tion of IT employees. Many CIOs say 
the keys to active employee involve- 
ment are creating formal career plans, 
evaluating progress against those plans 
regularly and then rewarding growth 
with promotions or greater responsi- 
bility and salaries to match. 

Still, Best Places employees typically 
decide for themselves how aggressive- 
ly they want to develop their careers. 
An exception is at TechieGold.com, 
where career development is absolute- 
ly required — and rewarded. 

“We're looking for people who want 
a career,” says Frank Mahon, director 
of information systems and technology 
at the Boston-based online IT job 
search and career counseling firm. As 
a successful dot-com, TechieGold has 
the freedom to look for candidates 
who can help the business grow, and 
who in turn can see their careers ad- 
vance through the opportunities of- 
fered to them. 

“We're investing in our people, and 
that encourages loyalty,” Mahon says. 
“We give them every opportunity to 
come up through the ranks. They see 
those promotions and know these ef- 
forts are real.” 

For example, from his position in 
business sales and training at Techie- 
Gold, Kevin Joudrey saw how the firm 
could improve its Web site. So in addi- 
tion to his sales and training duties, 
Joudrey began developing specifica- 
tions for an enhanced Web interface 
and eventually worked with IT staff to 
implement his suggestions. 

“T realized I wanted to go down that 
technical road,” he says. 


BUSINESS 


Joudrey is now a quality assurance 
specialist in TechieGold’s IT depart 
ment. He’s not stopping there, though: 
His current quarterly project is to 
learn ColdFusion and use it to recode 
a portion of the company’s Web site 


A Foundation for Growth 


Most Best Places take a more mod- 
erate approach to career development. 
In part, that’s because it’s less critical 
for them to wring every drop of poten 
tial out of every IT employee. Dot- 
coms often need IT employees with 
several layers of competencies simul- 
taneously, rather like desktop printers 
that are also faxes and scanners 

All Best Places for career develop- 
ment share these characteristics: They 
tell IT employees what career oppor- 
tunities exist, explain what skills 
they'll need to grasp those and then 
work with employees to create person 
alized paths for attaining those skills, 
supporting their journeys with train- 
ing, mentoring and frequent feedback 

For example, The CIT Group Inc 
has defined “bands of competencies 
that detail the skills the company ex- 
pects IT professionals to have at vari 
ous stages in their careers. The lower 
bands emphasize technical skills. In 
creasingly, strategic business and soft 
skills, such as communications, nego- 
tiation skills and budgeting, are re 
quired as a person moves up the bands 


lhe detail of each band enables super- 


visors and professionals to see exactly 
what’s required for a person to reach 

the next level and to create a plan for 
getting there. 

“When you reach a new band, you'll 
find a new set of expectations for 
deeper or different competencies, 
says Bob Plante, executive vice presi- 
dent and CIO at the New York-based 
financial services firm. However, he 


notes that the roles and responsibili- 
ties linked to the various bands are 
flexible 

“We strive to accommodate an indi 
vidual’s strengths,” Plante says. Like 
other Best Places, CIT offers dual ca- 
reer development tracks for IT profes- 
sionals who want to remain technical 
specialists and for those with man- 
agement goals. The company provides 
a range of career development re- 
sources, from tuition reimbursement 
to stints in business units. 

IT professionals and their managers 
jointly determine annual job and ca- 
reer goals and then track progress 
toward those objectives quarterly, 
adjusting activities as necessary. In 
a program still being rolled out, IT 
employees can also use a Web-based 
survey tool to get unusual “360- 
degree feedback,” Plante says. An 
employee may ask up to six peers 
and managers to rank the skills and 
abilities most important to them in 
IT colleagues, to better evaluate his 
own career development. 

“Opportunities are here for a person 
with initiative and drive,” says Rick 
Clark, vice president of front-office 
technologies at CIT. He began his ca- 
reer at CIT more than 15 years ago as a 
senior programmer/analyst and rose 
through the ranks by volunteering and 
being drafted for a wide range of high- 
ly visible projects. Now he’s growing 
his own staff of programmers into 
management roles. 


Assessing Results 

Best Places CIOs emphasize that 
frank, frequent communication be- 
tween an employee and his manager or 
mentor about career development ac- 
tivities is critical. International Truck 
and Engine does this particularly well 
with its IT Professional program. 


an employee to each com 
sessment of the employee's 
cies in technical ability 
agement, innovation, effec 


communications anc 


team leader at Intern | Tr 
you want to progress, you assess yo 
self, and the company helps you gr 
he self-assessments can 
ammunition for pr 
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program, 
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program works because it’s sir 
specific, and easy to use 

and because manager 

lies on the information 
instance, Garcia says, the p1 
sessments made it ¢ 

on leadership and communi 
skills in her work. Previous emy 
hadn’t recognized or re 


those abilities. 


only since joining 
that I’ve been given opr 
advance on them,” Garcia says 
Employees notice such co 
to their careers, which in tt 
them. “We have a climate for p 
mance here,” says Garcia, who n« 
that even ambitious employees some 
times get stuck in a c 
“We're given encoura 
new things, and 


bit,” he adds. D 


Watson is a freelance writer in Chicago 


| lop 10 Best Places to Work in IT for career development 


Percentage of IT 
1 


TechieGold.com 

The CIT Group Inc. 

The Home Depot Inc. 

Mercury Interactive Corp. 
PricewaterhouseCoopers 

AT&T Corp. 

Harrah's Entertainment Inc. 
international Truck and Engine Corp. 
United Stationers Supply Co. 

Melion Financial Corp. 
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44% Yes 
50% 
34% 
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35% 
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Yes 
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Three times or more a year 
Three times or more a year 
Twice a year 
Once a year 
Three times or more a year 
Three times or more a year 
Twice a year 
Twice a year 
Twice a year 


Twice a year 
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RETENTION 


VU 
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Leading employers know that the 

best way to retain IT workers is to 
treat them with respect and make 
them feel like valued contributors. 


OPPORTUNITY 
BUYS LOYALTY 
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IKE ANY PRUDENT IT 
professional, Sue Si- 
monett occasionally 
fields lucrative job 
offers from potential 
new employers. Al- 
though she says she’s 
been tempted several 
times, Simonett has remained loyal for 
two decades to the IT department at 
General Mills Inc., the Minneapolis- 
based foods maker that became her 
second employer after college. 

What makes an IT department like 
General Mills’ one of the most success- 
ful at retaining valuable employees? 
According to IT workers, including 
Simonett, it’s a combination of work- 
ing in an atmosphere that encourages 
a balance of work with home and com- 
munity, having the opportunity to ro- 
tate projects frequently and working 
with top IT talent. 

“General Mills is not a sweatshop,” 


| says Simonett, one of nine information 


systems directors at the company. “For 


| example, on Fridays in the summer, we 
| work half days — and we really do it. 


It’s not like the company pays lip ser- 


| vice to a benefit that they don’t really 
| expect anyone to use.” 


Simonett acknowledges that she gets 


| restless. But she s he values the de- 
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partmental structure where “we're al- 
lowed to say what we want to do to 
make us happy.” 

Each quarter, the department meets 
ts to rotate to an- 


other project, Simonett explains. As a 


to discuss who wan 


result, Simonett says, she’s had many 
jobs in her 20-year tenure at the com- 
pany, including a recently finished SAP 
development project she requested to 
work on. 

“I was working with our top talent 
overnight. General Mills doesn’t con- 
tract out; rather, they leave the good 
projects to those of us here,” she says 
Back to Basics 

Compelling salaries, merit bonuses, 
stock options and innovative benefits 
play a large role in motivating workers 
to accept a job. And most workers stay 
on top of what’s competitive in the 
marketplace to make sure they contin- 
ue to be compensated fairly. 

But most agree that the quality of 
their everyday lives, including the flex- 
ibility they’re given in work projects 
and the respect they’re shown by their 
superiors, is what keeps them loyal to 
their employers. Part of the equation, 
they say, includes their perception of 
how they’re affecting the performance 
of the business overall. Companies that 
succeed at IT staff retention take these 
considerations seriously. 

Says J.O. Hudson, an information 
security specialist at Caterpillar Inc 
in Peoria, Ill., “The biggest thing I’m 
looking for is how I’m treated as a per- 
son. Caterpillar views me as an asset, 
not as a commodity.” 

Hudson joined Caterpillar, a global 
maker of engines and construction and 
mining equipment, a little more than 
two years ago after graduating from In- 
diana University in Bloomington. 

“When interviewing, I was told that 
‘we look for outstanding individuals, 
and when they join, we treat them as 
such,’” says Hudson, who adds that he 
thought it was a company line. “But 
I've found that my experience jells 
with what I was told.” 

Being trusted with significant re- 
sponsibilities seems to go a long way 
in binding an employee to a company. 
While top-retention IT departments 
don’t necessarily pinpoint that factor 
as part of a formal management policy, 
there’s an underlying theme of treating 
professionals with such trust in the 
companies that tend to hang on to 
their IT staffers the longest. 

Early in his employment at industri- 
al and farm equipment manufacturer 
Deere & Co. in Moline, Ill., for exam- 
ple, Gary Kramer worked in technical 
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_ 10 Best Places to Work in IT for retention 
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support. He had a manager who went 
ona temporary special assignment and 
put him in charge. 

“That manager took a risk, leaving 
me at the helm of a 10-person support 
staff,” says Kramer, who, 26 years later, 
is an information systems project man- 
ager. “But he showed he had confi- 
dence in me, and because of the expe 
rience, I gained interest in doing a vari- 
ety of things.” 

Getting exposure to a range of tech- 
nologies and projects is important to 
many IT staffers. Like General Mills, 
the companies that excel at retention 
have formal employee development 
programs in place to make sure staffers 
remain challenged. 

Thanks in large part to such a formal 
setup at chip maker Texas Instruments 
Inc. in Dallas, project manager Jim 
Sanders is a 24-year veteran of the 
company. 

“TI has an individual development 
plan under which you formally lay 
out goals with your manager and fig- 
ure out what you need to do to meet 
them,” 
fied by having a lot of autonomy, cou- 
pled with a breadth of projects that 
enables me to frequently change jobs 
within the company.” 


Sanders says. “I’ve stayed satis- 


Feeling Valued 

Eastman Chemical Co. recently 
created a formal retention team to 
conduct employee satisfaction work- 
shops. The team was created because 
Eastman discovered that IT staffers 


wanted exposure to the company’s 
business side and to understand how 
their work relates to business goals 
and successes, says Roger Mowen, vice 
president of the global customer ser- 
vices group and CIO at Kingston, 
Tenn.-based Eastman. 

“In my opinion, personal content- 
ment relies on knowing how you are 
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contributing to corporate success,” 
says Mowen. “If that is not apparent 
to you, you'll go somewhere else.” 

So Mowen conducts town hall meet- 
ings each quarter to show IT staffers 
how their projects are paying divi- 
dends to the company. 

“For example,” he says, “ 
after we installed an SAP [enterprise 
resource planning] system in Latin 
America, we detailed at a town hall 
meeting how the system had boosted 
productivity improvements through- 
out North America and how that af. 
fected our bottom line,” as a forerun- 
ner to installing the system in other 


months 


regions. 

Demonstrating how the IT staff’s ef- 
forts translate into business paybacks 
contributes to employees’ understand- 
ing of their value to the company. Be- 
ing able to make that connection moti- 
vates workers to remain loyal — and to 
eagerly take on the next phase of a proj- 
ect, Mowen says. 

Charlie Oliver, director 
of e-information services at 
Eastman Chemical, says he’s 
been approached many times 
by other employers during 
his tenure. 

“But I get the opportuni- 
explains Oliver, 


For rr 


bestplaces 


ties I need here,” 
whose Eastman career began in 1967 
in the operations department. He 
points to the company’s formal plan- 
ning process to discuss career goals 
and aspirations. 

“Management tells us the steps we 
need to take to prepare ourselves for 
an opportunity, then gives feedback on 
how we are performing against the cri- 
teria. You know your next goal and 
what you have to do to compete for a 
new responsibility,” he says. 

Most top-retention IT departments, 
like Eastman’s, involve the employee 
in deciding what those new responsi- 
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>. Eastman, TI and Gen 
eral Mills describe similar joint plan- 


bilities will b 


ning between managers and workers 
that balances an employee’s expressed 
likes and goals with the needs of the 
company. 


The Personal Touch 

Because of such ongoins 
nication, Oliver, for exam 
the chance to manage a global tele- 
communications infrastructure 
at Eastman Chemical and to run 
groundbreaking global outsourcing 
involving Digital Equipment 
d IBM int 
sister company Eastman Kodak Co 


project 
Corp. an he late 1980s for 
“Now I’ve had the opportunity to be 


involved in the 


» whole strategy 
ERP and e-business. I feel 


of the Eastman brand,’ 


like I’m f 
he says 
ems a 


Gus Otto, a senior syst 


at Caterpillar who has been at the 
company for 13 years, says his em 


ployer is one of the best at 
retention because it b 
ances opportunities to 1 
on rotating, career-build 
projects, such as a new 
lite-based video system 
helped build last ye 
a personal touch in i 
porate culture. 
Eleven years ago, for example, Otto 
was in a serious nonwork-related acc 
dent that broke ushed his 


his back, cr d 


chest and threatened to prevent him 
from eve 
cuperation went by and person 
nances began to dry up. 


“While I was laid up, Cate 


r walking again. Mor 


gave us a charge account for groceries 


and bought clothes for my kids,” says 
Otto. “ 


lar. I'll owe them forever.” D 


I'll never be even with Caterpil- 


Wexler is a freelance writer in 
Campbell, Calif. 
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Amid fast change, publishers focus on New 
Economy lessons for the Old Economy 


The problem with book pub- 
lishing — especially publish- 
ing business advice about 
something that moves as fast 
as Internet-based business in a 
volatile economy is the lag 
time. Even if you spot a trend 
first, odds are the daily and 
weekly publications will have 
beaten the idea to death be 
fore your book gets to print. 
That hasn’t slowed the 
stream of books on the topic, 
however. Most of the high- 
concept stuff is out of date 
but others, which focus on the 
underlying principles, prac- 
tices or personalities involved, 
have a slightly longer shelf 
life. Here’s a sampling: 


E-Business Best Practices: 
Leveraging Technology for Busi- 
ness Advantage, by Stewart 
McKie (John Wiley & Sons Inc., 
$29.95, May 2001). One of the 
ways to keep ahead of e-busi- 
ness developments is to 
change the definition of e-bus- 
iness. In this very practical 
guide, which is full of basic 


definitions and primers for the 


nontechnological business 
manager, the author describes 
not electronic transactions, 
but ways that prosaic business 
processes can be made more 
efficient or comprehensive 
through various types of busi- 
ness software. 


By breaking down the busi- 
ness universe into areas that 
can be automated by technolo- 
gy, he provides a broad primer 
on the various breeds of busi- 
ness software. But he also falls 
into the trap of describing 
business processes according 
to the products built to serve 
them, rather than the other 
way around. Collaborative 
software and knowledge-man- 
agement applications are dif- 
ferent, after all, but different 
enough to be discussed in 
completely separate chapters? 

Most of the book would 
provide good training for busi- 
ness managers looking for an 
IT education before a major 
enterprise resource planning 
or customer relationship man- 
agement project. 

— Kevin Fogarty 


Profit From the Core: Growth 
Strategy in an Era of Turbulence, 
by Chris Zook, with James 
Allen (Harvard Business 
School Press, $27.50, March 
2001). The short-term eco- 
nomic forecast continues to 
look shaky. Earnings continue 
to plummet for many compa- 
nies, while consumer spend- 
ing is off. Meanwhile, Xerox 
Corp., The Dow Chemical Co. 
and Knight Ridder are just a 
few of the big-name bus- 
inesses doling out pink slips. 
What’s a manager to do? 
Zook, director of the global 
strategy practice at Bain & Co. 
in Boston, suggests a back-to- 
basics approach to growth 
strategy that places a renewed 
focus on a company’s core 
business activities. 
Zook and Allen, CEO of 
| eVolution Global Partners LP 
| in London, looked at 1,800 
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companies, including Dell 
Computer Corp. and Star 
bucks Corp., in a 10-year study 
and came to some startling 
conclusions. 

For example, some of the 
most successful sustained- 
growth companies are in rela- 
tively low-growth businesses, 
such as pipelines (Tulsa, 
Okla.-based The Williams 
Cos.) and engineering (San 
Francisco-based Bechtel 
Group Inc.). 

Zook and Allen do an ad- 
mirable job of carving out 
mini case studies and weaving 
together successful business 
strategies, as well as manage- 
ment blunders, throughout the 
book. Good reading for man- 
agers at companies on the 
downslide. 

— Thomas Hoffman 


DotCom Divas: E-Business In- 
sights From the Visionary Woman 


| Founders of 20 Net Ventures, by 


Elizabeth Carlassare 
(McGraw-Hill Professional 
Publishing, $21.95, January 
2001). The one thing that has- 
n’t changed following the dot- 





bomb comeuppance is peo- 
ple’s fascination with the inno- 
vators who drove the Web rev- 
olution in the first place. This 
compendium of business and 
personal minibios is a little 
breathless in its fascination 
with women technologists 
(who are no longer so rare a 
commodity that they rate at- 
tention simply for their gen- 
der) but does go into enough 
detail on their business plans, 
motivation and funding to 
provide a good read for arm- 
chair entrepreneurs. 

— Kevin Fogarty 


Managing Inter@actively: Execut- 
ing Business Strategy, Improving 
Communication, and Creating a 
Knowledge-Sharing Culture, by 
Mary E. Boone (McGraw-Hill, 
$21.95, March 2001). The virtu- 
al office is here, a place where 
engineers at General Motors 
Corp. and other automakers 
are using collaborative Web- 
enabled design tools to con- 
ceive new vehicles, despite ge- 
ographic and cultural bound- 
aries that separate designers. 

The concept sounds great 
on paper, but how do you 
manage workers on virtual 
teams? Boone outlines ap- 
proaches that managers 
should take to oversee staffs 
and run their businesses in the 
New Economy. 

Boone, the president of 
Boone Associates, a Norwalk, 


Conn.-based consulting firm, 


focuses on the importance of 
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communication in succeeding 
in today’s business climate. 
Just as important, Boone 
points out, managers need to 
pay attention to what’s not be- 
ing said by employees, “how 
people communicate without 
words through their use of 
space, their tone of voice and 
their facial expressions.” 

This includes real or per- 
ceived behavior in online in- 
teractions. Here, as she does 
effectively throughout the 
book, Boone draws upon the 
expertise of industry practi- 
tioners such as Tom Sudman, 
president of consultancy Digi- 
tal AV, who claims to have de- 
veloped a technique for read- 
ing body language oniine. 

— Thomas Hoffman 


The Opera 5.x Book: Browsing 
the Web With Speed and Style, 
by J.S. Lyster (No Starch Press, 
$29.95, May 2001). You've got 
to love an underdog, especial- 
ly if it can outperform the al- 
pha dogs in some ways. The 
shareware Opera Web brows- 


er, which the author claims 


has 2 million users, is a dis- 
tinct also-ran in the browser 
race but boasts the loyalty of 
counterculture geeks every- 
where. The browser is faster 
and smaller and has features 
the big dogs don’t, like zoom 
and the ability to open multi- 
ple windows without multiple 
instances of the application. 
The book is a detailed fan’s 
guide to Opera that includes a 
CD with versions of the 
browser for (you've got to love 
this) Be Inc.’s BeOS operating 
system, Linux and Symbian 
Ltd.’s EPOC operating system, 
as well as Windows. Opera 
will never be a major competi- 


tor, but with guides like this, 


the silent masses will continue 
to enjoy it — quietly. 
— Kevin Fogarty 
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Dear Career Adviser 


I’m the director of Internet and technology at a consult- 
ing firm that’s part of a larger organization. I became a 
manager only recently, and I’m in the awkward position 
of having to lay off people in my group. Any tips? 


Dear Mea Culpa: 

Layoffs are gut-wrenching 
for everybody: the people who 
lose their jobs, the managers 
who must make the layoffs 
and the survivors, says Joseph 
G. Galuzska, chief morale offi- 
cer at technology consulting 
company Scient Corp. in San 
Francisco. And the process is 
a lot more complex than it 
seems: You not only need to 
let go of staff, but you also 
need to retain and motivate 
the people you're keeping 

For one thing, don’t go it 
alone. Ask senior management 
to get involved, and communi- 
cate constantly with the peo 
ple who are staying as well as 
those who are leaving. This 
lets everyone know what's go- 
ing on and why, and it speaks 
to the company’s true pros- 
pects going forward. 

If needed, encourage the 
company to offer outplace- 
ment services and provide 
networking opportunities, 


lkea Streamlining 
Supply Chain Logistics 


Netherlands-based Ikea Internation- 
al A/S recently contracted with The 
Descartes Systems Group Inc. and 
Cap Gemini Ernst & Young to im- 
prove communications among its 
supplier and carrier communities 
and control inventory costs. Des- 
cartes’ DeliveryNet is expected to 
optimize the furniture retailer's in- 
bound supply chain capabilities, 
with Cap Gemini Ernst & Young pro- 
viding integration of Descartes’ 
technology. Waterloo, Ontario- 


perhaps building an active 
alumni organization and pro- 
viding links to board mem 
bers, partners and clients to 
open up future opportunities. 
Savvy companies also develop 
an “elevator speech” for those 
remaining, so everyone is on 
the same page. 

Finally, no matter how ner- 
vous you are, sit down with 
each employee, and be hu- 
mane. You never know when 
the worm will turn and you'll 
want to rehire an ex-employee 

- or when you'll find yourself 
interviewing with someone 


you laid off. 


Dear Career Adviser: 

I’m interested in doing some- 
thing good for society while 
growing my career. I’ve been 
working as a developer for five 
years and have two years of ex- 
perience in Web design, work- 
ing with CorelDraw, Adobe 
Photoshop, Macromedia Flash 


based Descartes is a provider of 
global logistics systems. Cap Gemi- 
ni Ernst & Young, a management 
and IT consulting firm, is headquar- 
tered in Paris. 


EDS Lands 3 Contracts 


Building on an existing contract, 
Atlanta-based BellSouth Corp. re- 
cently awarded Electronic Data Sys- 
tems Corp. three new contracts. 
Under the terms of a seven-year 
contract, EDS will assume service 
management and support responsi- 
bilities for 15,800 desktop comput- 
ers, 534 servers and 1,000 printers 
in BellSouth's nine-state region. 
About 115 of BellSouth's employees 
will transfer to Plano, Texas-based 


— MEA CULPA MAX 


and Dreamweaver. I also have 
about six months of experience 
in programming in Active Serv- 
er Pages, Java and JavaScript, 
and I developed a small busi- 
ness-to-business exchange for 
jewelry exporters and online 


trading. — WHERE NEXT? 


Dear Where: 


Don't limit your search to 
commercial sites; lots of inter- 
esting technology is beginning 
to be used in the nonprofit 
world. 

“Many nonprofits now have 
Web sites, and more and more 
are recognizing their need to 
have a strong Web presence 
and hire good technology peo- 
ple,” says Mark Goldberg, CIO 
at Goodwill Industries Inter- 
national Inc. in Bethesda, Md. 

Nonprofits aren’t using the 
Web just to announce their 
histories and missions. Good- 
will, for example, was the first 
nonprofit to set up an online 


EDS as part of the deal. Another 
contract is a 13-month extension of 
a 1997 agreement to consolidate 
the communications company’s 
data center operations, as well as 
desktop and help desk support ser- 
vices. A third contract extension 
calls for EDS management of Bell- 
South’s Recovery Data Center in 
Jackson, Miss., as well as the provi- 


| sion of disaster recovery services. 


Law Firm Taps Global 
Crossing for Telecom 


New York-based law firm Skadden, 


| Arps, Slate, Meager & Flom LLP re- 


cently selected Global Crossing Ltd. 
to provide Asynchronous Transfer 


auction site. And some of the 
more sophisticated nonprofit 
organizations are using tech- 
nology for point-of-sale sys- 
tems, fundraising, running all 
of their operations, training 
their clients, tracking the peo- 
ple they serve and marketing 
their services. 

In short, nonprofits have 
found out that investing in 
technology pays off. For exam- 
ple, Goodwill’s auction site 
(www.shopgoodwill.com) has 
earned nearly $2 million in 
revenue for programs in the 
U.S. and Canada since its 1999 


launch. 


Dear Career Adviser: 


I’m part of a small start-up 
that has developed 
software that we’re 
trying to market to 
a large company 
working in the area 
of handhelds and 
mobile computing. 
I'm finding the task 
of developing alli 
ances with these 
larger companies 
very difficult. 

SO FAR, NO LUCK 


FRAN QUITTEL is an expert 
in high-tech careers and 
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relationships is a sophisticated 
task. “Alliances are easier to 
develop when you can show 
{a big company] exactly how 
your technology integrates 
with theirs and therefore 
helps them to extend their 
market franchise,” says Dan’ 
Lewin, vice president of .Net 
business development at 
Microsoft Corp. 

You'll need to answer these 
questions: Does your product 
or technology integrate easily 
with the products and tech- 
nology of your target partner? 
Does it increase the function- 
ality of your partner’s plat- 
form? Does it help extend its 
brand or reach into a channel? 

And finally: Do you know 
exactly what you want? Are 
you really seeking 
a partnership, or 
would you prefer 
the larger compa- 
ny to simply be- 
come your cus- 
tomer or invest in 
your company? 

Particularly in 
today’s market, be 
sure your presen- 
tations address the 
financial sound- 


recruitment. Send 


questions to her at 
www.computerworld.com/ 
career_adviser. 


Dear No Luck: 


Although large 
companies often link with 
smaller companies so they'll 
be ready no matter what tech- 
nology emerges as the accept- 
ed standard, forging these 


Mode, frame-relay and international 
private line services to 23 of its 
worldwide locations. The telecom- 
munications services provider is ex- 
pected to ensure the reliability and 
security of proprietary information 
on Skadden, Arps’ global data net- 
work. Global Crossing is based in 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 


GM, Bank Turn to ASP 


Detroit-based General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp. (GMAC), the auto- 
motive financing subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., recently signed a 
three-year, multimillion-dollar IT 
services agreement with Syntel Inc. 
The Troy, Mich.-based outsourcing 
firm is expected to provide ad- 


ness of your orga- 
nization. Any com- 
pany that chooses 
you as a technolo- 
gy partner will want to be sure 
that your business will contin- 
ue and that you will further 
develop the technology you're 
offering. D 


vanced application systems to sev- 
eral business units of GMAC. Syntel 
will provide an on-site technical 
team, as well as teams working 
from its software development cen- 
ter in Mumbai, India. Financial 
terms of the agreement weren't 
disclosed. 

Also, Wells Fargo & Co., a finan- 
cial services firm, recently awarded 


Syntel an enterprise technology 


contract. Financial terms of the 
contract weren't disclosed. Syntel is 
expected to provide financial soft- 
ware development and deployment, 


as well as application management 


services. The company will deploy 
technology teams to San Francisco- 
based Wells Fargo and will develop 


| software at its global development 
| center in Mumbai. 
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You can read a knee-high stack of computer 
magazines each month and still not find the 
depth and breadth of news and information 
you'll discover each week in the pages of 
Computerworld. 
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TURMOIL | 
BENEFITS USERS 


The tightening economy | 
is helping to narrow the 
field of start-ups to the 
strongest players. » 48 


WINNERS FOCUS 
ON CUSTOMER 


Emerging players in the 
hot CRM market are 
helping their chances of | 
survival despite a cool 
economy. » 50 


WHERE ARE 


THEY NOW? 


How four companies 
from November’s list 
are faring. » 51 


FUNDAMENTALS 
ARE THE FUTURE. 


Why next year’s break- 
out stars are the com- 
panies that make IT 

more efficient and prof- | 
itable. Also, look for a 
CEO with sales talent 
when choosing an 
emerging company 
partner. » 52 


WHAT IT'S LIKE 
TO WORK AT... 


They’re still having fun 
and dressing casually, 
but employees at three 
emerging companies | 
are also struggling with | 
work/life balance, 

morale and commutes. 
www.computerworld.com/ 
ecworkstyles | 


Paul Rodwick at E.piphany Inc. sees the economic downturn as an opportunity for his emerging company. 


Survival of the Fittest 


Computerworld’s Top 100 Emerging Companies of 2001 weren't 

immune from the market gyrations of the past seven months. 

But their strides and struggles since being named to our list in 
November are good news for IT buyers, who will find 
that the economy has helped separate the winners from 
the losers. The CRM craze has other companies riding 
high, but in the end, the ones that can offer IT ways to 
cut costs now are ahead of the curve. Pages 48-53 
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Turmoil Benefits Users 


Emerging companies suffer and | 
prosper in chaos. By Mark Hall 


HE U.S. ECONOMY, particularly | 


increasingly using managed services as 
one of their tools, spending is slowing 


pany’s business cycle. Because so 
many new companies fail, it’s impor 
tant to know a prospective partner’s or | down as IT managers wait to gauge 
supplier’s chance of survival, she says. which companies will come out on top. 
This upheaval is probably good for 
IT users. “When you get beyond two 


Finding winners is getting tougher. 
Even Blue Martini, which pocketed 
millions from its IPO, missed Wall 
Street’s first-quarter targets this year 
and announced layoffs in March. 

MEC, a $150 million (Canadian) re- 
tail cooperative that sells outdoor gear 
to more than 1.5 million members, uses 
Blue Martini’s e-commerce software. 
Parsons says that while happy with the 


the high-tech sector, has put a 
nasty beating on some once- 
promising start-ups, includ- 
ing many of those on Comput- 


or three companies in a product area, 
the odds of getting a better product are 
much less,” says Robert Hendershott, 
assistant director of the Center for In- 
novation and Entrepreneurship at San- 
ta Clara University’s business school. 
That’s because the first few companies 
in a particular market scoop up the 


erworld’s list of Emerging 
Companies to Watch in 2001. 
Since November, when the list was 
published, unemployment is way up, 
stocks are way down, and companies 
product’s ability to integrate with lega- 
cy technology, she is concerned about 
Blue Martini’s business condition. 
“Blue Martini has the right ingredi- 
ents. But I’ve been through enough 
business cycles to know that that’s not 
enough,” she says. 
Mergers can be another trouble spot 
for CIOs working with emerging com- 
panies. For example, the blending of 


best technical and managerial talent. 
The problem is that in 1999 and 2000, 
nies on our list have had major busi- more than 500 new venture capitalists 
entered the market. “They dra- 
UU matically diluted the talent pool 
at all levels with unwise invest- | 
ya ments,” says Hendershott, who 
is also an economics professor 
at the California university. During 
those boom years, nearly $200 billion 


that once were simply aren't. 
Fully one-fourth of the 100 compa- 


ness upheavals in less than a 
year — and this among a group 
of companies selected because 
of their stability and high 
promise. Twelve either were 
bought out by or merged with another 
firm. Another half-dozen went through 


in venture money went into new enter- 
prises. He says that figure is now back 
to its 1998 level of about $20 billion. 


the angst and risk of acquiring some- 
one else. In the market at large, 20 
technology start-ups have gone out of 
business in the past 10 months, accord- | 
ing to TheStandard.com’s Flop Tracker. | Refocus, Reorganize 

Only two companies on our list had Purchase, N.Y.-based application ser- 
successful initial public offerings vice provider Interliant Corp. rode the 
(IPO): Blue Martini Software Inc. in 


outsourcing wave onto our list last 
San Mateo, Calif., and Louisville, Colo.- | year. Since then, it has suffered with 


the economy. In April, the company 


Blue Martini has the 
right ingredients. But 
I’ve been through 


based Evoke Communications Inc., 
which changed its name to Raindance 
Communications Inc. in May (see 
charts below) 


lowered its revenue projections, cut 
14% of its workers, moved away from 
its original application hosting busi- 


In turbulent times like these, Geor- 
gette Parsons, CIO at Mountain Equip- 
ment Co-op (MEC) in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, offers this advice 
about doing business with a start-up: 
Be keenly aware of an emerging com- 


ness to managing messaging systems 
and lost its CEO. The company’s new 
boss, Bruce Graham, was Interliant’s 


chief operating officer, but he spent his 


previous 15 years as a CIO. That expe- 
rience taught him that while CIOs are 


enough business 
cycles to know that 
that’s not enough. 


GEORGETTE PARSONS (RIGHT), CIO, 
MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT CO-OP 


‘Top 100 Emerging Companies That 
Have Launched IPOs Since July 2000 


EMERGING COMPANY NGicsaees aca ks 
Blue Martini E-commerce 


* In May, Evoke changed its name to Raindance Communications 


IPO DATE 
July 25, 2000 
duly 25, 2000 


of 2001 Emerging Companies that 
were private at the time our list 
was published have gone public 
in the past six months. 
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Camhridc 
Ud 


Jeffrey Beir 


Christopher Rand. A 
vices for the computer g 


1pU 


GetThere Inc.’s business travel ser- 
vices with those of its new parent, 
Sabre Holding Corp. in Dallas, has 
gone well, says Cheryl Hutchinson 
corporate travel mar 

Management Systems Ir i GetTh 
customer in Fairfax, Va. “We have 
noticed any new bureaucracy 

larger organization,” she says. “If any- 
thing, they seem to have 


lo Pa -based GetThere. 
There’s still an abundance 

ups in business that were fue 

venture capital dollars pumped into 

the economy in 1999 and 2000, so you 

can be sure that dire ne 

emerging companies sector 

sist. But as Hendershott observ 

“From a pragmatic point of view 

a healthy cleansing of companies that 

were not going to make it.” D 


IPOs by the Numbers 


Ticker symbol BLUE RNDC 


of 2000 Emerging Companies 
that were private at the time our 
list was published had gone 
public six months later. 
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Winners Focus on Customer 


Emerging players in the hot customer relationship 
management market are helping their chances of 


survival despite a cool economy. By 


Average opening-day increase 
in the stock prices of the Emerging 
Companies 2000 that had gone 
public as of August 1999. 


Brian Sullivan 


‘Lop 100 Acquired Since July 2000 


aah ales hd MARKET SEGMENT ACQUIRED BY 
Extensibility Inc. A t velog t | Software | 
GetThere Inc. E-commerce Sabre Holding Corp 
OnLink Technologies Inc. ; S Systems | 
TopTier Software Inc. Web infrastn tructure SAP AG 
Entelagent Software Corp. Netw i nent D Group PLC 
Netier Technologies Inc. Network syste demi Wyse Technolog me. 
SingleSourcelT Ir 
XcellNet Inc. Mobile and wire! less Francisco Partners 
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Where Are They Now? In the Trenches With Four Emerging Companies 


ProClarity Corp. 


Xpedior Inc. 


Extensibility Inc. 


“WE LOOK AT the current economic downturn as an opportunity,” says Paul Rodwick, 
vice president for market strategy and development at E.piphany. 


What Barn nd Noble hopes to 


Arcot Systems Inc. 


‘Lop 100 Making Acquisitions Since July 2000 


Epicentric Inc. A | 
interliant Inc. Application service providers Interactive Software Inc., Milestone Services In 
. . E.piphany Inc. CRM Moss Soitv 
Average opening-day increase Google Inc. Internet-based applications  _Deja.com Inc.'s Usenet Discussion Service 
i i i CacheFlow Inc. W frastruct tera Inc.. S N - 
mn the stock prices of the Emerging Interwoven Inc. Web infrastructure Ajuba Solutions, Metacode Technologies In 
Companies 2001 that had gone 


public as of July 2000. 
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Winners Focus on Customer 


Emerging players in the hot customer relationship 
management market are helping their chances of 
survival despite a cool economy. By Brian Sullivan 


YEAR AGO, the customer rela 
tionship management (CRM) 
market was awash with com 
panies claiming to have a fix 
for every business woe from 
“customer churn” to “cross 
channel actualization.” 
Computerworld’s Emerging Compa 
nies 2001 list in November reflected 
that trend, with 1] companies focused 
on CRM among the ranks. Our follow 
up research, conducted last month, 
shows that that market and its players 
are surviving even in a sea of drowning 
start-ups (see “Methodology,” page 53). 
And according to Stamford, 
Conn.-based Meta Group Inc., 
the CRM market will continue 
to grow, rising from $20.4 billion 
this year to $46 billion by 2003 
E.piphany Inc., named to the list of 
Emerging Companies to Watch in 2001 
is riding the roller coaster of a hot 
market paired with a cool economy 
We look at this current economic 
Jownturn as an opportunity,” says Paul 
Rodwick, vice president for market de 
velopment and strategy at the San Ma 
teo, Calif.-based firm. He says the 
economy has forced E.piphany to de 
velop a solid strategy for the future 
and has hurt some of its competitors. 
But the past year hasn’t been easy: 
E.piphany posted a $24.7 million loss 
for its first quarter and saw its stock 
price fall from more than $200 per 
share at one point in first half of last 


Average opening-day increase 
in the stock prices of the Emerging 
Companies 2000 that had gone 
public as of August 1999. 


year to about $12 early this month. 
Despite these problems, the compa 
ny boasts a long list of customers, in 
cluding DaimlerChrysler AG, Toyota 
Motor Corp. and Compaq Computer 
Corp. And in the past few months, it 
has landed contracts with Suncorp 
Metway Ltd., Australia’s sixth-largest 
bank, and the National Basketball As 
sociation 
‘E.piphany is a very good company, 
and their analytics [software] has al 
ways been good,” says Paul Greenberg, 
1 analyst at LiveWire Inc., a consult- 
ing firm in Ayer, Mass., and author of 
CRM at the Speed of Light: Cap 
turing and Keeping Customers in 
Internet Real Time (Osborne 
McGraw-Hill, 2001). “What 
they have done to date has been 
superb in their execution and they are 
a trusted company in the market.” 
According to Greenberg, E.piphany 
is one of the few CRM providers that 
will probably not only survive the cur- 
rent shakeout of CRM vendors but also 
thrive in years to come 
“The problem that CRM has always 
had in the historical sense was that no- 
body could ever define what it was,” he 
says. And while defining a term may 
not seem like much, it has had a 
tremendous impact on the industry, 
says Greenberg. Many vendors have 
jumped into the market claiming they 
have a CRM product when their prod- 
ucts have nothing or little to do with 


reaching customers. And companies 
trying to implement CRM may not ful- 
ly understand what they’re trying to 
accomplish. Many alleged CRM pack- 
ages are little more than sales-force au- 
tomation or accounting packages and 
not true CRM applications, he says. 

Implementing CRM means under- 
standing business goals and processes 
and how technology can help accom- 
plish those goals, says Cora Carmody, 
CIO and vice president at Invensys 
Software Systems in Herndon, Va. “If 
you don’t have a good view of your 
business processes, then it is hard to 
say when your business processes have 
been met,” she says. 

Gordon Eiland knows that well. As 
vice president of planning and analysis 
and new business at Barnes & Noble 
Inc. in New York, he is using E.piph- 
any’s E.5 CRM package to manage and 
track direct-mail responses and cus- 
tomers’ e-mail requests. Eventually, Ei- 
land plans to hook customers to a live 
person at the company’s call center. 
Technically and strategically, however, 
that’s not easy to do, he says. 

To implement a CRM package, a 
company must often translate data that 
has been collected for many years 
from a variety of sources into a single 
database. For instance, call centers 
might be recording information about 
customers in one system, while brick- 
and-mortar stores are collecting the 
data on an entirely different system. 

Meanwhile, the Web site might gath- 
er information in a completely differ- 
ent way. Before a CRM application can 
be instituted, all of that data has to be 
made compatible and usable by all the 
different channels — Web, brick-and- 
mortar and call center. 


‘Top 100 Acquired Since July 2000 


vie keh ea hd 
Extensibility Inc. 
GetThere inc. 

OnLink Technologies Inc. 
TopTier Software Inc. 


Etec 
Application development 
E-commerce 
E-commerce 


Web infrastructure 


ACQUIRED BY 
Tibco Software Inc 

Sabre Holding Corp. 
Siebel Systems Inc. 


SAP AG 


Entelagent Software Corp. Network systems management Dicom Group PLC 
Netier Technologies Inc. Network systems management Wyse Technology Inc. 


SingleSourcelT 
XcellNet Inc. 


E-market exchange 


Mobile and wireless 


Optimum Technologies Inc 


Francisco Partners 
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“WE LOOK AT the current economic downturn as an opportunity,” says Paul Rodwick, 
vice president for market strategy and development at E.piphany. 


What Barnes and Noble hopes to 
eventually accomplish, Eiland says, is 
to have a system that can track cus- 
tomers according to their interests and 
offer them books they might have 
overlooked. 

For example, the system would no- 
tice that a customer had purchased all 
books by a certain author except one. 
When that one title goes on sale, the 
store could notify the customer of the 
That adds a lot of 
“And over time that 


discounted price. “’ 
value,” Eiland says. 


Average opening-day increase 
in the stock prices of the Emerging 
Companies 2001 that had gone 
public as of July 2000. 


really drives customer loyalty.” 
And that’s what experts say CRM is 


all about — managing the customer re- 


lationship all the way through the cus- 
tomer’s life cycle. Essentially, this 


means tracking the customer’s interac- 


tions with the company to determine 
selling opportunities. 

“The customer relationship doesn’t 
end after the dating stage, you want to 
get them to the altar, get them through 
the honeymoon and build a long-last- 
ing relationship,” Carmody says. DB 


Where Are They Now? In the Trenches With Four Emerging Companies 


ig Companies te 


Some of the companies that made our list of the Top 100 E 
thriving, some are just surviving, and at least one has filed for ban 


ProClarity Corp. This business intelligence rier 
software vendor, which changed its name from Unior 
Knosys Inc. in April to align with its signature the 
product, has seen 150% revenue growth and has 
doubled its head count in the past year. And in 
April, the Boise, Idaho-based company unveiled 
its Internet-enabled ProClarity Analytic Platform 
4.0, which customers can use to organize and 
analyze data such as sales leads 
The World Bank Group in Washington, which 
works with government agencies and the private 
sector to provide money to developing countries 
uses ProClarity to crunch some complex data 
Ronnie Hammad, a senior economist at World 
Bank, says ProClarity 3.0 lets his analysts quickly 
collect economic indicators from 180 countries 
and determine how well countries are performing 
against financial goals. That information is easier u 
to collect with ProClarity, says Hammad, so the staff gr 
task doesn't require a senior-level programmer. Xpedior in. T 
ProClarity designs its products exclusively for 
Microsoft Corp.’s Analysis Services package, 
which comes with Microsoft SQL Server 2000 
“[ProClarity] is pretty well positioned and has 
good name recognition because it's closely 
linked with Microsoft,” says Dan Vesset, an ana- 
lyst at IDC in Framingham, Mass. ProClarity now 
has more than 250 corporate customers and 30 
yendent software vendor par 
Extensibility Inc. This XML to 
acquired by Palo Alto, Calif.-based e-business 
software vendor Tibco Software Inc. last August 
Chapel Hill, N.C.-based Tibco Extensibility Inc 
aunched its XML Canon/Developer portal 
publishing XML schemas in March and says it 
ntinues to grow, despite the current high 
slump. “We have a slew of new customers, 
claims Vice President and Chief Scientist Lee 
Buck, citing deals with The Goldman Sachs 
Group Inc., DaimlerChrysler and Sabre Inc 
“We've added about 15 or 20 people,” he adds 
But Buck is more cautious about future growth 
saying, “We're being highly selective [about hir- 
ing new people] at this point. It's obviously a 
tough economic environment.” 
hia Systems Inc. The Santa Clara, Calif 
based digital identity software vendor landed 
Union Pacific Corp., the largest U.S. railroad car 


ew from 125 


Top 100 Making Acquisitions Since July 2000 


patel emote) ad 


Epicentric Inc. 
Interliant Inc. 
E.piphany Inc. 
Google Inc. 
CacheFlow Inc. 


Interwoven Inc. 


MARKET SEGMENT COMPANY ACQUIRED 

Application development Application Park 

Application service providers —_ Interactive Software Inc., Milestone Services Inc. 
CRM Moss Software Inc 

Internet-based applications Deja.com Inc.'s Usenet Discussion Service 

Web infrastructure Entera Inc., Springbank Networks 


Web infrastructure Ajuba Solutions, Metacode Technologies Inc., Neonyoyo 
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Fundamentals Are the Future 


HAT A DIFFERENCE a year 
makes. Last spring, the 
name of the game was 


Next year’s break-out stars are 
peering ahead to IT’s need for 
efficiency and profitability. 

By Frank Hayes 


building business. The 
emerging companies 
with an edge were the 
ones that could mz ike 
e-commerce happen — and mz 
faster, smoother and more profitable. 
It was all about getting big fast. 
Helping to smooth out internal busi- 


ness processes and traditional corpo- 


re, 


Emerging Lpeapaniy Markets 


Customer relationship managemen pose meee developm ls 
E-commerce Application service providers 
E-market exchange Security 

Internet-based applications Network systems management 
Mobile and wireless 


Web infrastructure 


rate IT functions? Those things just 
make organizations more efficient and 
cut costs. And who cared about that, 
with the economy on a roll? 

Well, now everybody cares, and 
every dollar counts. E-commerce still 
matters, but the big bankrolls are gone: 
IT shops are cutting their costs, and 
venture capitalists are cutting their 
losses. And Amazon.com clones, free- 
ware floggers and wanna-B2B market- 
places don’t seem to have much future. 


Average revenue for 


the publicly held Emerging Companies 


2001 winners in 2000 
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So which types of emerging compa- 
nies will do well going forward? The 
ones that can take the long view — or 
can deliver cost-cutting goods now 
= Glut? Not! Wireless, optical and broad- 
band are still the darlings of venture 
capitalists. What looks like a bandwidth 
glut today will be inadequate in a cou- 
ple of years, or at least that’s what in- 
vestors are betting. That’s good news 
for IT, because when we finally need 
that bandwidth, it'll be there — outside 
your organization. 

In the meantime, inside businesses, 
technologies that cram more bits into 
the same pipe or that manage networks 
more effectively will find a warm wel- 
come. Nobody in IT wants to pull 
more wire — not this year, anyway. 
mw Self-healing systems. Last year, systems 
that automatically fixed problems and 
reopened bottlenecks were going to 
keep e-commerce running smoothly. 
Now they look like a great way to 
reduce the cost of managing 
systems inside and outside the 
IT shop. 

IBM plans to spend a billion 
dollars or more on its Project 


eLiza to create systems that manage | 


themselves; watch for start-ups that 
think they can do it better than Big 
Blue. Meanwhile, special-purpose IT 
appliances that don’t require much hu- 
man intervention won't fix themselves 
— but they won’t require much fixing, 
either. Hardware that cuts head counts 
will look very attractive for 
squeezed IT budgets. 

w Next-generation IT infrastructure. That 


means terabyte-scale data management, 


real-time enterprise collaboration, ap- 
plication access from anywhere — in 
short, all the productivity IT keeps 
promising to deliver. 

In the short term, what businesses 
are looking for is to sell, sell, sell. 
Customer relationship management 
(CRM) is working its way down to mid- 
size and even small businesses by way 
of application service providers. But 


cash- | 


TECHNOLOGY 


CRM projects are notorious for poor 
success rates at big companies. Emerg 
ing vendors that can make CRM work 
— and get it running fast — 
@ Next-generation Internet. Intelligent 
searches. Waste-not-want-not data 


will cash in 


caching. Priority-appropriate routing. 
Encryption and virus detection every- 


where. All the holes and flaws that make 


the Internet a shaky place to do business 
have to go away soon. And everything 
that makes the big network smarter, 
faster and more secure will have a 
market in corporate networks, too. 

But until then, businesses will de 
pend on moving their data and doing 
their transactions on tight, secure, 
global virtual private networks (VPN) 
lhe hard part is “global” — providing 
data encryption, security and access 
anywhere customers want it. That’s 
where emerging VPN companies are 
making their play. 
w= XML marks the spot. The biggest of big 

businesses have kicked B2B 

start-ups out the door and taken 

control of industry exchanges. 

Soon, these 800-pound gorillas 

will be ready to settle on what 
flavor of XML each industry will use in 
its global supply chains and market- 
places. Emerging companies that deliv- 
er the right vertical XML solutions will 
own their pieces of the market. 

While we're waiting for that, there’s 
plenty of work for emerging e-business 
consulting firms that have cut their 
teeth on dot-coms and graduated to the 
Fortune 500. Not all dot-consultancies 
are up to the task; big firms need sys- 
tems more solid than the dot-coms de 
manded. But the ones that can fill the 
bill work at Internet speed and under- 


stand enterprise business requirements. 


And when every dollar counts, that 
can make all the difference. D 


Hayes, Computerworld’s senior news 
columnist, has covered IT for more than 
20 years. Contact him at frank_hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 


‘Top 100 Involved in Mergers 
Since July 2000 


EMERGING COMPANY 
|Benefits Inc. 

Cephren 

CUseeMe Networks Inc. 
Saga Software Inc. E-commerce 


** Now Citadon Inc. *** Now Saga Systems Inc 
0 


E-commerce 


MARKET SEGMENT 
Application service providers 


Internet-based applications 


MERGED WITH 
UltraLink LLC 
Bidcom** 


First Virtual Communications Inc 


Software AG*** 


Sales Talent Key to Top Position 


Emerging companies need an extra boost of : 
The hours are long, the pressures are tremendous 
and the payoff is, well, tenuous at best these 
Jays. So what kind of person wants 
fied - to lead an emerging company? 00 long td ) 
The key ingredient to look for in the CEO of an or that, “you have to have someone 
emerging company you might do business with is can talk to ir 
sales experience. Individuals with a clear record rs,” says Bryan Plug 
in driving sales, combined with deep manage- 0 of St ale sed K a Inc 
ment talent, are increasingly being tapped to take 
charge of tomorrow's billion-dollar companies 
And for customers, staying power in a vendor 
is essential - and requires seasoned manage- 
ment - as IT-sector turmoil continues 
Some high-flying technology companies that 
have managed to excel through the storm have 
CEOs with extensive sales experience 
Scott Kriens, CEO and president of Sunny 
vale, Calif.-based network equipment maker to mai a set of ve 
Juniper Networks Inc., was a founder and a vice says Raj Sampath, ar 
president of both sales and operations at Strata- search firm Heidrick & 

Com Inc. in San Jose before joining Juniper 
Randall Kruep joined Milpitas, Calif.-based 
Procket Networks Inc. as CEO and president after 

a stint as vice president of worldwide customer 
operations at San Jose-based Redback Networks 
Inc. Prior to Redback, Kruep was a senior director 
of telecommunications sales at Pittsburgh-based 
Fore Systems Inc., an Asynchronous Transfer 
Mode switching company 

The emphasis on sales skills reflects the im- 
portance and challenge of persuading customers : the most important taler 
to go with new, unproven products and services 


Or is quali- 


mall window to 
cally 18 months), sc 


motivate a sales team an 


The Computerworld editorial research team conducted 


Methodology follow-up research to November's Emerging Companies to 


Watch 2001 list of 100 companies to determine if these market segments and companies have 
fully emerged. Our research focused on publicly available company and industry news, press 
releases and financial reports for the time period July 2000 to April 2001. We measured the 
individual companies by the following criteria: 


@ Growth: number of new clients or large clients, revenue, head count 

@ Financial performance: revenue, profitability, initial public offering, stock-price 
performance, venture financing 

= Product news: new product releases, updates or new versions of existing products 

@ Partnerships: alliances with other IT suppliers 

@ Expansion: expanded operations 

® Acquisitions: acquisitions of other companies 


_ ii — ————E~  t 


Average revenue for 
the publicly held Emerging Companies 
2000 winners in 1999 
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26 bit Fibre Channel Boosts Speed in SANS ==: 


up to 7.7TB of storage capacity, 


BY LUCAS MEARIAN width of data transfers across | in mainstream corporate appli- | with shipments due to start 
New 2G bit/sec. Fibre Chan- | storage-area networks (SAN). | cations next month. That follows a 
nel storage products promise | But analysts are split over just | Hewlett-Packard Co. last | similar move last month by 


a 


The services and training to give you lots of confidence. 
How you use it is your business. 


Whether it's riding a bull or moving your IT infrastructure to the open source 
technologies, confidence can make people do some pretty amazing things. 
Red Hat expertise can give you the confidence you need to leverage the power 
of open source. How? 


The power of our specialized Linux and embedded Engineering Services. 
Our enterprise-class network infrastructure consulting. 
* Our rapid-response “developer-to-developer” tech support. 
And, of course, industry-leading training, from Apache administration 
to RHCE certification. 


Add our platform technologies and RedHat Network and you have and 
end-to-end solution from the global leader in open source technology. 
It's how we give you the confidence to do, well, just about anything. 
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ship in the third quarter a 
2G bit ar aimed at system 
integrators and resellers. IBM 
and Fibre Channel switch mak- 
er Gadzoox Networks Inc. an- 


| nounced last week that they 
to double the speed and band- | how useful the devices will be | week announced a midrange | IBM, which disclosed plans to | 
: ae | teroperability testing between 


have completed preliminary in- 


IBM’s upcoming ProFi 

age Array DF4000] de 

a 2G bit switch, the Slingshot 

4218, that San Jose-based Gad- 

zoox introduced in April. 
QLogic Corp., in Aliso Viejo, 

Calif., released a 2G bit switch 

to storage vendors last week, 


| and it’s also working on Fibre 


Channel host bus adapters that 
support the faster speed. Emu- 
lex Corp., in Costa Mesa, Calif., 
is also developing 2G bit adapt- 
ers, which are needed to man- 
age data transfers between host 
computers and the devices on 
aSAN. 

Such 2G bit storage technolo- 
gy is appealing to users like 
Allen Theroux, who's in charge 
of postproduction work for TV 
shows and movies at Twentieth 


| Century Fox Film Corp. in Los 


igeles. 
For Theroux, having a Fibre 
Channel-based SAN means that 


| up to six editors or special- 


effects artists can work on 
movies at the same time. But, he 
said, the 1G bit/sec. devices that 
are currently available aren't 
fast enough to do full justice to 
the video clips his staff re- 
ceives. He added that he hopes 
image resolution will be im- 
proved by the installation of 


| 2Gbit Fibre Channel switches 


due out from Bothell, Wash.- 
based Vixel Corp. this month. 
Arun Taneja, an analyst at 
market research firm Enter- 
prise Storage Group Inc. in 


| Milford, Mass., said he expects 
| the new devices to make a big 


splash in the market and to 
help Fibre Channel maintain 
its place as the storage stan- 
dard in wide-area networks for 
years to come. 

However, Galen Schreck, an 
analyst at Forrester Research 
Inc. in Cambridge, Mass., said 
that for big financial services 
firms and manufacturers with 
vast SANs, doubling the data- 
transfer rate won’t do much 
good if tape backup devices 
can’t keep up with the in- 
creased network speed. D 





in 2000 
they said... 


forum 


a richmond event 


“An excellent experience! Thank you! “Exeeptional opportunity to net- 

| met some good people, discovered work with other ClOs and visit with 
new products and vendors, and vendors in a relaxed, non-pressured, 
learned a lot about what is going on casual, time-focused situation. 

in the €-commerce space. | also had Excellent!” 

a lot of fun ona beautiful ship ina Paul J. Bechard, Chief Information Officer, Instron, Corp. 


very stimulating environment.” 
Paul Dickson, Vice President, Information Technology, Warner 


tis Ge, ...What will they 
say in 2001? 


The CIO Forum — Corporate America 


Where senior executives confront strategic IT challenges and find solutions 


SEPTEMBER 9-12, 2001 NEW YOR 
Computerworld President & CEO 


Alan Guibord to chair The ClO © 
Forum — Corporate America 


rd MV Aurora 


www.cioforumca.com 
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Security Outsourcing: 
Don't Bet on It — Yet 


Vince checks out security service provider offerings 
but finds that doing it yourself is still the better choice 


BY VINCE TUESDAY 
UR ORGANIZATION runs a 
large intrusion-detection 
system (IDS) mul 
tiple firewalls, and this 


with 


complicated technology 
is hard to get right. The vendors expend 
a great deal of development effort up- 
dating the software to keep up with the 
latest threats and vulnerabilities. This 
gives us a chance to detect new attacks 
and eliminate false alarms from older 
versions of the software, but at a cost: 
We're constantly testing and rolling out 
new versions and training 
our staff. 
We don’t suffer enough 
incidents to warrant expert 
security on-site around the 
clock, so when we have an 
takes time to 
escalate the call and sort 


incident, it 
things out. This leaves a 
window of time in which 
an attacker could get away 
with something. Obvious- 
ly, we'd like to reduce that 
time to a minimum with- 
out making life a living 
hell for employees who 
are on call. 

Our company 
about security, but it isn’t 
our core business. Perhaps 
we should focus our efforts on dealing 
with the areas we know best and allow 
experts who deal with security inci- 
dents all the time to take over this task. 

Recently, I’ve been looking into the 
options in this area. Like many other 


cares 


companies, we want to improve our se- | 


curity. Now we feel we have the securi- 


ty bases pretty well covered and we | 
want to do the same, or more, for less | 
This is where outsourced or | 
managed security services might make | 


money. 


sense. By using a company that spends 


all its time dealing with security issues, | 


we should be able to reduce overhead 
and improve the quality of the service. 


@ This week's journal is written by a real security manager. 


SECURITY 
MANAGER'S 
JOURNAL 


The market for security profession- 
als is very tight at the moment, so it’s 
difficult to find good people. As you 
train them and provide them with expe- 
rience in leading-edge technologies, it’s 
also easy to lose them to other compa- 
nies. Indeed, some members of my staff 
have left to work at managed security 
providers. 


Promising Idea 

There are many security tasks that 
could be handed over to another firm 
and some that it wouldn’t make sense 

to outsource. I think we'll 
always try to keep business- 
specific knowledge within 
the company, like reviewing 
applications and conform- 
ing to regulator require- 
ments. The areas that we 
can consider outsourcing 
are standard infrastructure 
components. We've looked 
at managed firewall and 
managed _intrusion-detec- 
tion services. 

We 
would connect to our fire- 
walls and our IDS to moni- 
tor and manage the security 
devices. The vendor’s staff 
would control the configu- 
ration of our firewall and 
review the alerts from our firewall logs 


need a service that 


and IDS. The service would monitor | 


them around the clock, and if it saw an 
attack from the logs or the IDS, it should 
be able to deal with the problem. 

An added advantage of this is that be- 


cause the management center has mul- | 


tiple customers, it gets a good global 
view of security threats. The center can 
react on behalf of all its customers if 
one is attacked. Many of the attacks we 
see look like random Internet Protocol 
scans, and hence are likely to have hit 
other parts of the IP address space be- 
fore reaching our address range. If our 
company were to get this service, our 


| 
| 
| 
| 


firewall could be reconfigured to shun 
an address when it first started probing 
any of the customers of the manage- 
ment center. We would gain herd im- 
munity to such attacks. 

In addition, with daily experience of 
dealing with such probes and attacks, 
the service provider's staff would have 
more detailed knowledge of incidents 
that we face only rarely. 


Reality Intrudes 


That all sounds pretty good, doesn’t 
it? Economies of scale and access to the 
best experts should reduce costs and 
improve service. Sadly, the reality is a 
little different. 

Many new, very small vendors have 
recently sprung up. Thanks to many 
customers’ ignorance about security is- 
sues, the new vendors are gaining mar- 
ket But 
access and control of our security ser- 
vices a relative newcomer in the 
industry? Will they be as careful with 


share. should we hand over 


to 


our data as we would be? If a new prob- 
lem arises five minutes before the end 
of someone’s shift, will he get to the 
bottom of it, or will he just leave it? 

From a hacker’s perspective, break- 
ing into a single financial institution 
may not be worthwhile, but breaking 
into 
produces the keys to get into many in- 
stitutions. This makes such providers 
tempting targets for attackers. 

Another area of concern is service 
providers’ use of Internet connections 


an outsourced service provider 


to manage the infrastructure at our site. 
With the correct virtual private net- 
work products, this can be safe from 
tampering or interception, but what if 


we are targeted by a denial-of-service | 


flood? Some offer alternative control 
over dial-up or leased lines, but these 
push the costs even higher. 

And where do these providers get 


their staffs? We find it very hard to get 


good staffers, and we offer decent 
salaries and short working hours. It 
seems difficult to imagine that the very 


best security staffers will be willing to | 


work shifts at ungodly hours. 
During major virus outbreaks, anti- 
virus vendors were unable to answer 


“Vince Tuesday,” whose name and employer have been disguised for obvious reasons. It's posted weekly at www.computerworld.com to help you and our security manager 
better solve security problems. Contact him at vince.tuesday@hushmail.com or head to the Security Manager's Journal interactive forum 
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THISWEEK SGLOSSARY 


Virtual private network (VPN): A 
secure, encrypted connection between 
two points across the Internet. VPNs 
transfer information by encrypting and 
encapsulating traffic in IP packets and 
sending the packets over the Internet 
That practice is called tunneling. Many 
VPNs are built and run by Internet ser- 
vice providers. Companies that use an 
Internet provider's VPN essentially out- 
source their networks to save money on 
wide-area network (WAN) equipment 
and bandwidth. VPNs comprise WAN 
links, security products and routers. 


SECURITY BOOKSHELF: 


Crypto: How the Code Rebels Beat 
the Government - Saving Privacy 
in the Digital Age, by Steven Levy 
(Viking, 2001) is a recent but worthy ad- 
dition to any security manager's book- 
shelf. Levy interviews the heavyweights 
in the history of Internet-age cryptogra- 
phy and provides deep insights into the 
background of the government's Data 
Encryption Standard and Pretty Good 
Privacy encryption. 


the phone and deal with queries from 
our company, due to the sheer volume 
of calls from customers. If many cus- 
tomers of a managed service provider 
are attacked at the same time, will the 
provider be able to offer the same level 
of service to all of them? 

The largest sticking point is the 
price. The cheapest quote we've had for 
our firewall and IDS is twice as much 
as our entire departmental budget, 
includes less than a quarter of what we 
currently do and ties the vendor to 
a shockingly lax service-level agree- 
ment. Twenty-four hours to report a 
failure of the monitoring connection? 
You've got to be kidding! 

So, will we be using these services? 
In the long term, yes. The arguments in 
their favor are compelling. But for now, 
we'll just use the quotes to convince 
management of the very cost-effective 
service we provide — and to squeeze a 
small pay raise for the team. D 


MOREONLINE For more on the Security 


Manager's Journal, including past journals, visit 
www.computerworld.com/securitymanager. 
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WHEN YOUR WEB BUSINESS IS UNDER ATT. ofa 
WILL YOU HAVE THE STRONGEST SOLUTION? 


With all the dangers that your e-business might encounter, why would you trust your Web Security to anyone 
but RSA Security? Our RSA Web Security Portfolio offers an unmatched breadth of powerful security solutions that can 
be designed for your specific security needs. We offer the most trusted Web Security options that include 
authentication, encryption and PKI. And depending on your e-business requirements, we can combine them in 
whatever way works best for you. To learn more about how we can customize your Web Security, and receive your free 
copy of our whitepaper, RSA Web Security Portfolio, call 1-800-495-1095 or visit www.rsasecurity.com/go/shark. 
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ET to reg 
that my pref 
*s in notebook PCs 

light weight, 


> and a lack of 


months, I’ve rec 
IBM’s ThinkPad 
nd Hewlett-Packard Co.'s 


ommended 
Omnibook 500, two 3-lb. won 


ders th lack built-in CD 
ROM or floppy drives. If you 
need those drives, they either 
hang on a cable or slide into a 
2-lb. base that « lips to the com- 


he bases are elega 


pounds (al 


U.K. currency here) 


if., has introduced 
e Versa TXi, that 
including 


DVD 


ptop, thi 
VCCKS 
like it 
iot more conve 
yan extert 
it also offers the user 
d an effective backup 
While the TXi isn’t 
notebook to offer this 


rewritable drive, 


NEC Computers Inc. 


Sacramento, Calif 
www.neccomp.com 
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| Novel Notebooks 


Compact size, a screen designed for out- 
door use and low-power CPUs make these 
laptops worth looking into. By Russell Kay 


At 1.3-in. thick, this notebook 
isn’t as th as some, but it’s 
still pretty portable. The 12.1- 
in., thin-film transistor screen 
offers 1,024- by 768-pixel reso 
lution and decent brightness. 
and 
specifications, the TXi is pretty 
complete: 750-MHz Intel CPU, 
20GB hard drive, 1283MB RAM, 
8MB video RAM, built-in mo- 
dem and Ethernet ports, three 
Serial Bus (USB) 
connectors and a single IEEI 


features 


Universal 


1394 port plus video and tele 


vision included 


outputs. An 


cable offers parallel and serial 


ports as well, and a USB floppy 
disk drive is standard. A touch 
pad controls the 
cursor 


on-screen 
If there’s a down 
to this ma- 


— 


he bat- y 


side 
chine, it’s t 
Keeping the 


jown meant 


tery 
weight 
going with a smaller, three- 
ll, lower-capacity battery, so 
I've found that battery life is 
somewhere in the two-hour 
rang 

There are a couple of innov- 
ative touches that some users 


may find helpful. The trans- 
parent NEC logo on the cover 
can be lit up by an event trig- 
r, such as receiving an e-mail 

In fact, you can pro- 

am it to use different colors 
for different events. Imagine 


that you're in a meeting, with 


Versa DayLite 
Starts at $2,300 


Web site at www.computer 
world.com/novelnotebooks 


Versa TXi: 
Starts at $2,799 


your laptop closed on the table 
in front of you, yet you're wait- 


ing for messages from your 


boss and a particular client. If 


the laptop is one of the new 


NECs 
wireless LAN, you'll be able to 


and is connected to a 
know when a message arrives 
and who it’s from. 
Priced at $2,799 
with a CD-ROM drive 
and Windows 98 and 
at $3,399 for the Win 
dows 2000-equipped 
version I tested, the Versa TXi 
I 


is an excellent choice for the 
It’s big 


small 


typical road warrior 
enough for business, 
enough for comfortable travel 
ing and complete enough that 
you don’t need a bag full of ca 


bles, docks and other add-ons. 


Lighter Stil 
Before the TXi 


time 


arrived, I 
spent some NEC’s 
FXi, a slightly smaller (1-in. 
thick and 3.4 Ib.) but otherwise 
that 


with 


similar notebook uses 


an external CD-ROM 

drive. The FXi is thinner and 
lighter than the TXi 
choice if you only occasionally 


a good 


need the optical drive. I took 
the FXi 


found it 


along on 


a trip and 
to be very effective 
and convenient for editing dig 
ital photos and keeping a jour- 
nal. The FXi starts at $2,499 


See the Light? 


Finally, NEC has introduced 
a pair of notebooks that are 
really different from the oth- 
ers. They break the mold by 
using a 600-MHz Crusoe pro- 
cessor from Santa Clara, Calif. 
based TransMeta Corp., which 
was chosen for its low power 
consumption. 

Che Versa DayLite features a 
10.4-in. display that has no back- 
light. Instead, its screen uses a 
reflective LCD technology that 
produces a brighter image 
the ambient light gets stronger. 
This makes it perfectly suited 
for outdoor use in bright sun- 


Versa UltraLite 
Starts at $2,300 
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light, 
displays wash out and become 


where normal laptop 


useless. The DayLite has both a 
three-cell replaceable lithium- 
ion battery and an 
12-cell lithium polymer battery 


internal, 


for longer operation. Combine 
the low-power processor, no 
backlight and 
storage, and battery life is like 
ly to be exemplary; NEC claims 
that it’s eight 
though I didn’t have a unit with 
which to test this. 

On the other hand, if you 
take the Versa DayLite indoors, 


bigger power 


about hours, 


it’s nearly impossible to see the 
screen. So, what if you like the 
small computer but need to 
use it inside? The DayLite has a 
sibling, the UltraLite, that’s vir 
tually identical except its 10.4- 
in. screen has a backlight. De- 
pending on brightness and oth- 
er factors, NEC is advertising 
up to five hours of battery life 
for the UltraLite. The 
computers are priced alike, at 
$2,300 to $2,500. D 


two 


Versa FXi 
Starts at $2,499 
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Real-lime Operating Systems 


BY ALAN JOCH 


time operating 


(RTOS) 


everywhere. They 


systems 
are as ubiquitous 
e familiar operat 
Win- 
that 


cousins 
dows, Mac OS and Unix 
software 


contro 


ipplications 
x on standard PCs. RTOSs 
work behind the scenes to con- 
outer applications and 

ts within network 

auto 
and 


witches, 
ines, pagers 
phones, medical instru 
ments, industrial measure- 
and control equipment 

and myriad other applications 
of an 


One key attribute 


RTOS ability to isolate 


that 


is the 
applications, so if a pro 
gram crashes or otherwise acts 
illegally, the RTOS can quickly 
freeze the program, initiate a 
other 


recovery and protect 


programs or the 


operating 
system itself from the conse 
quences of errant instructions 
The same safeguards protect 
memory-stack over- 


against 


flows caused by any programs 


Hard Realities 
RTOSs come in two types 
hard and soft. If a critical pro 
cessing event doesn’t happen 
or doesn’t happen fast enough, 
hard RTOS shuts down the 
and keeps it from affect 
> reliability or availability 
» rest of the system. Soft 
2TOS 


are more 


applications 
ind let certain non 

1] miscues go by 
RTOSs 
ers become 


and embedded 
staples in 
applications, 
developers are 
creating gh-availability 
RTOSs. These products in- 
clude a special software com 
ponent that issues alarms, runs 
systems diagnostics to help 
pinpoint problems or automat- 
ically switches to a backup sys- 


tem. Current high-availability 


»E] 


N] ION 


A real-time operating system (RTOS) is specialized 
control software that’s often used in embedded 
computing applications that have tight memory 
resources and stringent performance requirements 
relating to immediate response times, high avail- 
ability and accurate self-monitoring capabilities. 


| DEVELOPER 


C Executive 
Systems Inc. 
San Jose 
ITRON Committee. 
TRON Association 
Tokyo 


LynsxWorks Inc. 
San Jose 


Microware 
Systems Corp. 
Des Moines, lowa 
QNX Software 
Systems Ltd. 
Kanata, Ontario 
Wind River 
Systems Inc. 
Alameda, Calif. 


Carnegie Mellon 
University 
Pittsburgh 


VxWorks, 
VxWorks AE 


Chimera 


University of 
Maryland 
College Park, Md. 


RTOSs support the PCI Indus 
trial Computer Manufacturers 
Group’s CompactPCI bus for 
hot-swappable hardware. 
RTOSs come in a variety of 
flavors. Commercial products 
include VxWorks and VxWorks 
AE, both from Wind River Sys- 
tems Inc. The latter is a high- 
availability design with distrib- 
uted messaging and fault-toler- 
ance support. The RTOS lets 
programmers segregate shared 
libraries, data and system soft- 


' USAGE 
JM Software Commercial 


Commercial 


Commercial 


Commercial 


Commercial 


| WEB ADDRESS 
www, jmi.com 


www. itron.gr.jp/ 
home-e.html 


www. lynuxworks.com 


www.microware.com 


www.windriver.com 


www.cs.cmu.edu/als/ 
cs.cmu.edu/project/ 
chimera/www/chimera 
/chimera.html 


www.cs.umd.edu/ 
projects/maruti 


ware as well as applications. 
LynxOS is a hard RTOS that 


works 


with 


Unix and Java. 


QNX runs on Intel x86 CPUs 


with just a lJOKB microkernel. 
RTOSs in academia include 
Carnegie Mellon University’s 
Chimera, a 
multitasking real-time system 
designed to make it easy for 


multiprocessor, 


programmers to reconfigure 
and 
| aimed at robotic and automa- 
| tion systems. The University 


reuse code. Chimera is 


He BS 


Real time tor C programs; supports 
CISC and RISC processors 


Specification developed by a Japan- 
ese technology association; aimed at 
industrial applications 
Linux-compatible; supports Unix and 
Java 

Supports Intel XScale microarchitec- 
ture; modular design facilitates the 
addition of new devices 

Supports SCSI, streaming audio and 
video 


Segregates applications, libraries, 
data and system software 


Multiprocessor, multitasking support: 
designed for robotics and automation 
systems 


Supports hard and soft real-time 
applications 


called 


RTOS, 
Maruti, supports both hard and 


of Maryland’s 
soft real-time applications. 

For years, RTOS-based appli- 
cations have been in embedded 
systems, and 
they 
from 


more recently 
have been everywhere 

computer-controlled 
medical equipment to coffee 
makers. New distributed-com- 
puting applications are push- 
ing operating system develop- 
ers into research and standards 


development. Government 


learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com 


programs such as the Defense 
Advanced 
Agency’s Quorum committee, 
a three-year public/private ini 
tiative, are also at work on real- 


Research Project 


time resource management, 
networking, data management 
and middleware technologies. 
“The committee is looking at 
make 
distributed, cooperating sys- 


tems able to talk to each other 


adaptive scheduling to 


and properly share resources,” 
says Mike Gagliardi, a senior 
technical staff member at 
Carnegie Mellon’s Software En- 
gineering Institute. “The goal is 
to take what’s been achieved on 
a small scale [by RTOSs] and 
bring it to a larger scale.” He 
says the military, especially the 
Navy and Air Force, are highly 
interested in distributed, real- 
time applications. 
Quorum efforts are geared 
toward creating a_ technical 
framework for distributed real- 
time computing for both mili- 
tary and commercial applica 
The framework would 
support standard interfaces and 
interoperable components. “We 
are hoping to find a platform 
that can host all hard and soft 
applications within a 
architecture,” Gagliardi says. 
Ideally, the platform would 
emerge from a public standard, 
he adds, though he holds out lit- 


tions. 
single 


tle hope. “De facto standards 
[from a commercial entity] rule 
the day,” Gagliardi says. 

No matter who creates the 
universal, real-time distributed 
computing platform, RTOSs 
will continue to be among the 
most important technology end 
users have never heard of. D 
Joch is a freelance writer in 
Francestown, N.H. Reach him 
at ajoch@monad.net. 
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Heartland 


While IT hiring has slowed or declined on the coasts, 
the job market is still healthy in cities such as Dayton, Ohio, 
where salaries are on their way up. By Erik Sherman 


HE ECONOMY has 
been sluggish, with 
hiring slowdowns 
and outright lay- 

offs in the 
So how can it be that in Day- 
ton, Ohio, IT salaries are sub- 


stantially higher than 1999 lev- 


news. 


els and hiring is still strong? 
According to Kforce, a Tam- 
pa, Fla.-based specialty staffing 
company, salaries in Dayton 
have increased substantially 
from 1999 to 2001. Database ad- 
expect 16% 


ministrators can 


more, project managers are 
earning 24% more, and average 
income for systems architects 
is up by 50%. 

In addition, many 
companies, which are largely 
manufacturers, are beginning 
to embrace Web technology as 


a substantial aid to their busi- 


Dayton 


nesses. 

[Those watching IT often 
weight their observations and 
expectations by events in Sili- 
con Valley, New York 
Boston. But Dayton and its 
broad manufacturing and ser- 
vice base are re- 


Dayton Details 


Dayton is in southwest 
Ohio and forms a triangle 
with Cincinnati (about 
50 minutes away) and 
Columbus (75 minutes 
away). 


and 


business 


Top IT jobs: System program- 
mers, Web application develop- 
ers, wide-area network engi- 
neers, client/server developers, 
database administrators 


minders that a bicoastal focus 


misses vast stretches of the 
as well as industries 
that have formed the backbone 


of the 


country 
nation’s economy for 
decades. 

When job opportunities are 
scarce at dot-coms, IT profes- 
sionals might be well advised 
to look at less glamorous in- 
dustries, where they can still 
find technical challenges — 
and solid compensation. 

“Dayton was not too quick to 
embrace the dot-com mania,” 


says Rick Kitchen, president of 


the Greater Dayton IT Al- 
liance. “I don’t think 
been hurt as a result, the way 
other places have.” 

Kitchen says he has seen no 
noticeable falloff in hiring dur- 
ing the past six months. 

“In some cases, the demand 
is higher,” he says, citing a 
strong need for programmers 
and database analysts. Such 


we've 


needs exist across most com- 
panies in Dayton, including 
not only start-ups, but also ma- 
jor corporate and government 
muscle. Standard Register Co., 


Top IT skills: C, C++, Java, 
Unix, Windows NT, Oracle 


Major industries: Automotive, 
electronics, information service, 
government contracting 


Average salaries: Project man- 
ager, $76,800; database analyst, 
$69,200; WAN administrator, 
$67,000; systems architect, 
$76,100 


The recruiter view: Reflecting 
its Midwest setting, Dayton is a 


The Reynolds and Reynolds 
Co., Lexis-Nexis Group and 
NCR Corp. all have headquar- 
ters in Dayton 

General Motors Corp. has 
some manufacturing plants, 
and Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base is an important research 
site for the U.S. Department of 
Defense. Notice there is nary 
an Internet company in sight. 
been a 
passing fancy, but corporations 
industries are 
finding Internet technology a 
lasting necessity. 

“When they get things like 
implementation of automated 
customer relationship manage- 
ment systems and business in- 


Dot-coms may have 


in traditional 


telligence systems, businesses 
invest more in IT, not less,” 
says John Simmons, vice presi- 
dent of data center services at 
Lexis-Nexis. Simmons says he 
expects a 5% workforce expan- 
sion both this year and next. 

In speaking with his local 
finds that 
other companies also 


peers, Simmons 
many 
plan to expand. “They’re mak- 


ing huge investments in infra- 


conservative area that missed 
the dot-com follies. 

“You weren't seeing any com- 
panies here leasing BMWs to 
lure programmers on board,” 
says John Holbrook, a senior 
technical recruiter at the Dayton 
office of Milwaukee-based Man- 
power Inc.'s IT division 

Workers with in-demand skills 
may wait longer than they did last 
year for a job. “A job search that 
might have taken literally a day or 
a week this time last year might 


THE DOT-COM SLOWDOWN hasn’t hurt IT workers in cities like Dayton, 
Ohio, where the market is largely made up of traditional companies. 


various 
their 


structure to support 
automation 
business,” he says. 


aspects of 


Not all companies are ex- 
panding; some are being cau- 
tious. “Do we really need to 
[replace] a person if we lose a 
person?” asks Nancy Brady, di- 
rector of human resources at 
The 
communications and document 
management service provider. 


Relizon Co., a business 


take two to four weeks at most 
[now],” Holbrook says 

On the administrative side, a 
job search can take two to six 
months, depending on the appli 
cant’s experience. Programmers 
or database administrators are 
more likely than managers to find 
jobs quickly 

“Once the Y2k work dried up, 
the need for project managers, 
project coordinator-type folks 
really dried up,” Holbrook says 

- Erik Sherman 


But the company is only b 
cautious and hasn’t seen 
need for a hiring freeze. “Th 
not to say that we’re not 
people that we need 
Brady says. Relizon expects th 
second half of the year to 
strong for its business, wl 
likely means more IT hiri 
she Says. 

Such economic good news, 
which is important to IT wor 
ers who are making careet 
plans, is often overlooked be 
cause of the nature of the com 
panies involved 

“There are some ver 
tech 
aren't 


don’t make a lot of 


companies here that 
necessarily sexy, that 
headline - 
says John Holbrook, a senior 
technical recruiter at the D 

ton office of Milwaukee-based 


Manpower Inc.’s IT division. D 


Sherman is a freelance writer in 
Marshfield, Mass 
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Despite the tangled state of the e-tech world, 
e-business is booming. In simple terms, the 
accelerator is to the floor as companies quicken 
their speed toward enabling e-strategies. 

Mega-healthcare giant Johnson & Johnson has 
created a new division, e-JNJ, to focus the company's 
varied subsidiaries on using emerging technologies 
‘e-JNJ is a catalyst” says Scott Woody, director 
“In addition to identifying 
emerging technologies for the J&J family of compa 


recruitment sourcing 


nies, the division serves as a consultant to each of 
the operating companies, helping them move more 
quickly into new e-enabled processes.” 

This internally focused use of e-business concepts 
S a different angle to the information technology 
prowess of KPMG LLP. Gary Berletti, manager of the 
KPMG Information Security Operations Team, says the 
firm is implementing web-based learning management 
systems and using the Internet as a network transport 
between KPMG employees. The application must be 
secure and flexible 

“We're also evaluating how best to integrate 
wireless devices within our network,” Berletti adds 


“Our internal systems are serving approximately 


27,000 employees, so the « significant 
KPMG is looking for a range of skilled profes 


urity architects 


hallenges are 


sionals, from web developers to sec 
business analysts and system 


skilled 


database analysts, 
administrators. “We 


individuals who have proven experience with ¢ 


are looking for highly 


variety of technologies’ 

Johnson & Johnson has openings throughout 
its family of companies, as well as in the Central 
e-JNJ division. Johnson & Johnson has a broad 
range of technical opportunities covering many disc 
plines, such as web applications directors, senior 
application specialists, data architects, infrastructure 
directors and IM analysts 

“We look for strong leadership skills, IT project 
management experience and exposure to e-business 
says Woody. 


Within the affiliated companies, IT employees may 


initiatives as it relates to the business,” 
work with a pharmaceutical company on its clinical 
trial database and infrastructure or with marketing 
clients to remain cutting edge with technology as it 
relates to the consumer. The central IT group focuses 
on the connectivity technologies that link the bus: 
nesses, their data and people 


WHY CHOOSE THESE FIRMS? 

Johnson & Johnson and KPMG both share a 
characteristic they y offer IT professionals opportuni 
ties that deliver variety in terms of projects and 
results while remaining with 


“KPMG employees are exposed to advanced 


technologies, and on-going education and develop 


the same employer 


ment are offered,” says Berletti. “There is a great deal 
of opportunity, whether you want to become a techn 
cal professional in a specific area or in a manage 
ment capacity. More important though is the quality 
of life. There’s a real emphasis on that at KPMG’ 

The dynamic career opportunities aside, 
Johnson & Johnson offers IT experts a chance to 
work in a small company environment with one of 
J&J ‘s 194 different operating units. You can have an 
impact on the day-to-day operation, while working 
“We invest 
heavily in information technology,’ says Woody. “One 


for one of the world’s leading companies 
of the things our company did was to set a goal that 
we would be the best connected healthcare compa 
ny in the world. We mean that in many ways — using 
technology with our customers, with external 


business partners and within our companies.” 





For more job opportunities with e-business firms, turn to the 
pages of ITcareers 
© If you'd like to take part in an upcoming ITcareers feature, contact 
Janis Crowley, 650.312.0607 or janis_crowley@itcareers.net 
© Produced by Carole R. Hedden 
© Designed by Aldebaran Graphic Solutions 
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UCITA 


should be “extensively re- 
vised” to more adequately re- 
flect current law on licensing 
intellectual “with 


due regard for basic rights of 


property, 


consumers and the protection 
of licensees from unwarranted 
unilateral actions of the licen- 
sor.” This language is included 
that may be 
considered by the ABA's 
proximately 530-member House 


in a resolution 


ap- 


of Delegates, its national leg- 
islative body. 

This could be a critical de 
velopment: ABA 
UCITA opponents be 
lieve, will put them in a strong 


Such an 
stand, 


position to convince states that 
adoption of the law would be a 
mistake 
Not that 
much convincing. Since Mary 
land and Virginia quickly 
adopted the Uniform Comput- 


most states need 


Transactions 
the battle has 
shifted in favor of end users, 


er Information 
Act last year, 
who stalled adoption of the 
vendor-backed law in seven 
other states, including Texas 
and Arizona, where it was con- 
sidered this year. 

Opponents of UCITA, such 
as Bruce Barnes, vice president 
of technology and 
planning at Columbus, Ohio- 


strategy 


based Nationwide Insurance 
Cos., argue that UCITA gives 
much power in 
contracts through default rules 
such as “self-help,” which al- 


lows vendors to remotely dis- 


vendors too 


able systems in a contract. 

But Ray Nimmer, a professor 
at the University of Houston 
Law Center UCITA 
drafter, argues that the law has 
the opposite effect and pro- 
tects licensees by putting so 
many restrictions on self-help 
that the likelihood is that it will 


and a 


never be used. 

Regardless, Barnes is on 
guard for “UCITA-like” provi- 
sions in licensing contracts, 
whether or not the law is 


adopted. In particular, his staff 
will be paying close attention 
to the pending terms and con 
Microsoft 
new licensing program, which 


ditions of Corp.'s 
includes an optional subscrip- 
tion component on operating 
productivity 


suites and other systems. 


systems, office 
“What I’ve been doing is en- 
couraging our supply manage- 
ment folks to do a detailed as- 
sessment of the new Microsoft 
licensing proposals, looking 
specially for elements that par 
allel the UCITA provisions that 
we remain steadfastly against,” 
said Barnes. He said they are 
still awaiting contract details. 
Simon Hughes, 
manager for worldwide pricing 


program 


and licensing at Microsoft, said 
that the 
plan, Microsoft software won't 


under subscription 
use embedded self-help fea 
tures, such as the ability to turn 
itself off or lose functionality a 
the end of a three-year licens- 
ing period. The company’s goal 
will be to “work with customers 
to make them compliant” with 
the terms of the license. 

Legal experts differ on 


Continued from page 


Grocer 


the system. The company also 
received a $1.6 million 
from California to help defray 
the cost of installing the system 

“No one else I know of has 
installed a this,” 
said Jennifer Ramp, a spokes- 
woman for Pacific Gas & Elec- 


grant 


system like 


tric Co. in San Francisco. 
Albertson’s than 
700 stores in California. Bar- 


has more 


rett said the grocer installed 
the system in the areas most af- 
fected by the energy crunch: 
the San Francisco Bay area, 
metropolitan Los Angeles and 
the San Diego area. 

While cost savings were a 
factor in deciding to install the 
system, the real motivation was 
“to be a good corporate citizen” 

| and help the state manage its 


NEWS 


whether a subscription plan is 

UCITA. Mi- 
crosoft, backed 
UCITA, says its subscription 


strengthened by 
which has 
model breaks no new ground 
and is “fully compatible with 
contract law in those 
that have not adopted UCITA 
and in those states that have 
adopted UCITA,” said Bob Go- 
mulkiewicz, associate general 
counsel at Microsoft. All UCI- 
TA does is put together legal 


principals in one place, he said. 


states 


Cem Kaner, an attorney and 
a computer science professor 
at the Florida Institute of Tech- 
nology in Melbourne, said a 
subscription plan is akin to a 
car lease that sets restrictions, 
adding that he believes UCITA 
makes the terms of a subscrip- 
tion more binding. 

But Steve Gold, an attorney 
at Gordon & Glickson LLC i 
Chicago, said software has 
ways been under the control of 
model. The 


a_ leasing only 


UCITA Meets a Roadblock 


The model law isn’t dead, but it’s got big problems. 


The latest: The American Bar Association’s Tort and In- 
surance Practice Section says UCITA should have been 
sent to the ABA for review before going to the states. By- 
passing the ABA violates an agreement it has with the uni- 
form law’s sponsor, the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws (NCCUSL). 


What it means: Any problems the ABA has with UCITA 
would give opponents ammunition for opposing it in states. 


Revised UCITA? An ABA review, in conjunction with the 
NCCUSL, could help UCITA if it finds that some objec- 
tions to the uniform law are overstated. But significant re- 


vision is still likely. 


power crisis, Barrett said. 

To control the lights in the 
stores, all Barrett has to do is 
log on to a secure Web browser 
connected to an energy-man- 
agement developed 
and installed by Fairfield, N.J.- 
based Notifact Inc. 


system 


“I can go on the browser and 
call up a list of the stores and 
turn the lights off,” he said. 

That’s 
make whenever the state gives 
notice that an area must cut its 
power consumption within 30 
minutes. Once Barrett taps into 
the software, the Notifact sys- 
tem makes programmed, auto- 
mated calls to tell stores “that 
their lights go out in 15 minutes.” 

David Sandelman, Notifact’s 
chief technology officer, said 
the company has already start- 
ed installing microprocessor- 
based controllers “costing un- 
der $1,000” in of the 
stores that will use the system. 


a move he'll need to 


each 


The controllers will pick up 
the lights-out 
from the browser in Boise over 
a machine-to-machine cellular 
network operated by 
Aeris.net in San Jose. 
controllers, in turn, will relay 
the simple on/off information 


to the store’s energy-manage- 


message sent 


data 
These 


ment system. 

Wade Vesey, vice president of 
marketing at Aeris, said using 
the cellular system saves the 
stores from having to run phone 
wires to the rooftop-mounted 
controllers. Barrett said the bat- 
tery-powered controllers 
ensure that Albertson’s energy- 
isn’t 


also 
management system 
knocked out in a blackout. 

Barrett added that the sys- 
tem could also be configured 
to automatically turn off refrig- 
erator and freezer 
each store, “but we don’t want 
to do that because then things 
would start to melt.” D 


cases in 


change created by a subscrif 
tion model is the economics of 
it, he argued. 

This argument may be moot 
if UCITA isn’t going anywhere 
The ABA's Tort and Insurance 
Practice Session wants to work 
with the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform 
(NCCUSL), the 
body that sponsored UCITA, 
on the issue. If that happens 
the ABA’s House of Del 


may be asked to hold off or 


State Laws 


vote until those talks are com 
pleted. As 
NCCUSI 
to press for state adoption of 


UCITA in the interim, accord 


part of that, 


would be asked not 


ing to interviews with people 


familiar with the issue. D 


1 Earnings Hit 
Amid Alarms 


BY TODD R. WEISS 
Intel Corp. said late last week 
that 


expectations for the c 


it should meet financial 


quarter. But the outlook isn’t so 
good for several other vendors 


revenu 


Intel said its e ap- 
pears to be falling within its re- 
cent quarterly estimate of $6.2 
billion to $6.8 billion 

Handheld maker Handspring 
Inc. released new revenue esti- 


mates for the quarter ending 


June 30 of $60 million to $65 


million, about half what ana- 
lysts had forecast 

3Com Corp. said it’s drop 
ping production of consumer 
Digital Subscriber Line and ca 
ble and 


3,000 workers in antic 


modems 
of lower revenue from de- 
creased sales. The company 


now expects revenue of be 


tween $450 million and $475 
million for its fourth 
which ended June 1. And net- 


working vendor Juniper Net- 


quarter, 


works Inc. revised earning ex 
pectations for the quarter t 
about $200 million, down from 
$300 million to $330 million. D 
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Itty-bitty Screens 


Y THIS TIME NEXT YEAR, more wireless handheld de- 

vices will be connected to the Internet than PCs. That’s 

what the president of mobile phone giant Nokia told the 

crowd at last week’s JavaOne trade show. Pekka Ala-Pieti- 

la’s purpose was to bang the drum for his company’s cell 
phones on steroids and explain how 100 million of them will use 
Java by 2003. But that’s just noise. The real signal is the end of an era. 

No, it’s not the last gasp for PCs. But it is twilight time for the idea 

that the PC’s big screen is the default display for the World Wide 
Web. From now on, itty-bitty is beautiful. 


We knew this day would come. We could see 
the steady march of pocket-size Palms and cell 
phones. But as long as they were used by just 
tech weenies and gadget freaks, we figured we 
didn’t have to adjust to them. 

Hey, we even had a rationale for why large, 
complicated, slow-to-load Web pages were OK. 
We figured that a small screen or a slow Inter- 


net connection were the signs of an undersize 


wallet. The customers and business partners we 


wanted had money to burn on huge monitors 
and fast networking. 

Besides, we wanted those Web screens to 
look and feel just like any other PC screen. We 
know what those screens are supposed to be 
like. All we had to change was the underlying 
code, and voila — we'd made the jump to 
Web applications. 

But replacing the PC’s tube with a cell 
phone’s screen won't be so easy. A high-end 
PCS phone has a tiny 640- by 200-pixel screen 
and a pokey 20-something-K bit/sec. modem. 
rhat’s the luxury model; many more users will 
make do with monochrome screens smaller 
than 100 by 100 pixels. 

Itty-bitty screens don’t leave 
much room to work with. Drop- 
down menus? Maybe. But big back- 
ground illustrations? Fancy Flash 
animations? Frames within frames? 
Forget it. There’s nowhere near the 
bandwidth needed to quickly down- 
load all that junk — and no place to 
display it when it finally arrives. 

This is the stuff your marketing 
department fell in love with when 
it designed your corporate home 
page, remember? Now it all has to 
be rethought, redesigned, reimag- 
ined to fit in a space that’s a little 


FRANK HAYES, 
Computerworld's 
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bigger than a matchbook cover. 

Can it be done? Sure. And the hard part won’t 
be the technology. It'll be breaking the news to 
the marketing folks and convincing them that, 
yes, they really do have to rethink the Web to fit 
on itty-bitty screens. 

And then convincing your CEO that your 
Web sites have to fit on itty-bitty screens, too. 

Then comes the really tough part: cranking 
the brains of your Web developers around to 
accept the idea of using itty-bitty screens. That 
one will be really painful, since many of them 
have never even imagined developing for a 
screen that small. 

rhe itty-bitty screen doesn’t just change what 
users see. It also affects how they interact with 
a Web site or application. Steps have to get 
shorter — users will see only one thing at a 
time. Choices must be cleaner and more limit- 
ed. Backing up easily to the previous screen is 
no longer an option, but a necessity. 

True, some Web pages won't have to be re- 
jiggered for the small screen — they'll be viewed 
only on PCs. But which ones? You don’t know. 
Business-to-business e-commerce? 
Web stores? Internal Web applica- 
tions? There’s only one thing you 
can be sure of: If big, complex Web 
pages cut out the people you need 
to connect with, then those big, 
complex pages have to go. 

Yes, there'll be plenty of misery 
in dealing with tiny screens. Lots 
of creativity and finesse, too — and 
a huge amount of work at a time 
when budgets are already strained. 

But it’s got to be done. The clock 
is ticking — and it won't be long 
before the itty-bitty screens inherit 
the Web. B 
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USER'S NINE-TRACK tape 

Crive is failing, but it tests out 

tine with tech support pilot fish's 

test tape. User's tape i 

story - it’s so worn, fish can CLUFLESS WITH CABLES | 
Help desk gets call from exec 

His dial-up Internet connection 

n Friday, but it’s not 
Pilot fish finds the 


almost see through the mylar 
How about some new tapes, fish 
worked fine o 


suggests. “I've been us 


tapes every night for 10 years. working now 
modem phone line dangling from 
the back of the laptop. “Oh, | 


2moved 


and they've always worked,” 

grumbles user. “Why should | 

have to buy new tapes now?” couldn't get that line 
y to take my laptop home,” 

IT SHOP RECEIVES shipment exec explains. “So | cut it.” 

from remote offic 

“We found th 


trailer. It's been sitting there for 


with a note 
CLUELESS WITH CABLES I! 


com 


erver in our 
Upset user calls help desk 
a year or two. Is it usable or fix plaining he can't access anything 
able?” Inside, pilot fish finds the on the network. Pilot fish quickly 
pinpoints the problem Overly tidy 
not wanting network cable 
cluttering up the floor has tacked 
kboard behind his 


with a push pin 


“server” - a fully functional unin 


ternintible power sunnh user 
erruptibie power supply USE 


INVESTMENT FIRM is ap 


proaching the go-live date for its 


it onto ¢ 
desk 
new Web site, but the hosting 

Pin the tale on me: sharky@ 
computerworld.com. You 
get a snazzy Shark shirt if your 
true tale of IT sees print 


company stalls whenever pilot 
fish asks to do load testing 

Finally, four days before show 
time, the hosting vendor says or if it 
OK with one 


the number ot testers. Fis 


Limit shows up in the daily feed at 


computerworld.com/sharky 


The 5th Wave 


restriction 


“Lock- youve got Project Manage 

Manager, and Opportumty Manager, but 

Sucking Up to the Manager just isn't 
2 field the program comes with." 








With the explosion of e-commerce, the old rules 
of competition have been thrown out the window. 
To remain even one step ahead today you need 
immediate access to the best data available. And 
software that quickly converts it into knowledge 
you can act on. Which is precisely why 98 of the 
FORTUNE 100 count on SAS, the world leader 
in data mining and e-Intelligence. SAS enables 
you to capture, integrate, explore and analyze 
information from across your entire enterprise. 
To recognize and seize opportunities at the speed 
of the Web. And to make competitive decisions 
with greater confidence than ever before. To learn 
more on how we can propel your organization, 


call 1-800-727-0025 or stop by www.sas.com. 


The Power to Know. | * SdS. 
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@ business hosting 


IBM E-BUSINESS HOSTING™ HELPS WIMBLEDON FANS GET COURTSIDE 
ACCESS—NO MATTER WHERE THEY ARE. WE HOST A WIRELESS 
INFRASTRUCTURE THAT'S SCALABLE, SO A HUGE NUMBER OF FANS CAN 
ACCESS REAL-TIME SCORES AND MATCH UPDATES. AND WE BUILT A 
PUBLISHING TOOL THAT AUTOMATICALLY FILTERS AND REFORMATS THIS 
DATA ONTO WEB AND MOBILE DEVICES. 

E-BUSINESS HOSTING AND WIMBLEDON.ORG. ONLY FROM IBM. 





Call 1 800 IBM 7080, ask for host or visit ibm.com/e-business/hosting 
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